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CHAPTER X. 


‘JUST LIKE AN INSPIRATION.’ 


HE Rev. Mr. Wright had some 
curious ideas on the subject 
of time. When he was expecting 
money, weeks lengthened them- 
selves out into months. When 
any one else was expecting money 
from him, months shrank into 
weeks. 


‘I give you my honour,’ he was. 


wont to remark, ‘ it does not seem 
ten days since I signed that note 
which you tell me is now due. 
Oh! of course you are right. I 
do not dispute the accuracy of 
your statement for a moment, but 
I really am taken quite by sur- 
prise’ And then Mr. Wright 
would gently move aside the ob- 
noxious document his creditor 
wished him to examine, and say, 
‘ Dear, dear, dear! what am I to 
do? Cannot you suggest any way 
out of the difficulty, my good, kind 
friend ?” 

Sometimes the good, kind friend 
would offer to renew the bill, but 
sometimes he resolutely refused to 
suggest any way out of the diffi- 
culty, except that Mr. Wright 
should hand him over the amount 
due,in which latter case Mr. Wright 
had to appeal to one of his many 
other good, kind friends, and re- 
peat his statement concerning the 
extraordinary way in which the 
three or four months had fied by, 
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supplementing that lamentation 
with an emphatic statement that 
he ought to have received his own 
salary or the interest on his wife’s 
fortune four weeks previous to the 
moment when he was speaking, 
and that neither had yet been re- 
mitted to him. 

It would have been a most ex- 
traordinary thing if the interest 
on Mrs. Wright’s modest portion 
had reached him, seeing that 
within six months of their mar- 
riage they had transferred it for 
a period of five years—a process 
which at the end of that period 
bore repetition, and had gone on 
bearing repetition during the 
nineteen summers and winters of 
what they both were in the habit 
of calling their ‘ happy wedded 
life.’ 

And indeed they had been very 
happy till they came to Fisher- 
ton. When they first came to 
Fisherton they were very happy 
also. They laid out all sorts of 
plans for the future. ‘First and 
foremost,’ said the genial Dio- 
nysius, ‘we must repay every far- 
thing the generous Samaritans 
have lent or given for our use.’ 

‘I don’t think I should, dear,’ 
remarked Mrs. Wright. ‘I am 
sure none of them ever gave with 
any idea of return. They knew 
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perfectly well how we were situ- 
ated. I am certain we never 
made any false pretences. What- 
ever they spared to us was lent to 
the Lord; and we know He won’t 
forget it to them.’ 

‘ And He has not forgotten us, 
Selina,’ Mr. Wright replied, a little 
severely, pointing at the same 
time to the rectory garden, which 
sloped down to the Thames. ‘ And 
we must not forget that some of 
our benefactors gave out of their 
little instead of their abundance.’ 

‘Very well, Dion; I suppose 
you know best,’ said Mrs. Wright, 
in a tone which implied she sup- 
posed nothing of the sort. She 
was a more practical person in 
some, respects than he, and knew 
perfectly well a moonlight view 
of the river would not provide 
butcher’s meat for a growing-up 
family. 

In the first excitement of his 
new position, with sovereigns in 
his pocket, she thought it possible 
her husband might be so Quixotic 
as to send back money to people 
‘ who did not expect it, and who 
did not need it;’ but her doubt 
of Mr. Wright’s personal prudence 
was not well founded. 

It is quite true that he did 
actually procure a post-office order 
for five shillings, and send that 
order to a very dear friend who 
had lent it to him the day he 
received his Lordship’s letter: but 
there Mr. Wright’s voluntary 
honesty began and ended. And 
perhaps it was quite as well for 
the good Samaritans that he 
stopped at that point, as he cer- 
tainly would eventually have made 
his repayments then, the basis for 
future operations on a much more 
extensive scale. 

Never, probably, before in their 
lives had Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
been so flush of money as when 
they took up their residence at 
Fisherton. A grateful congrega- 


tion had presented the Reverend 
Dionysius with a purse contain- 
ing one hundred and eighty sove- 
reigns, as a token of their affection 
and esteem, and to the husband 
and wife it seemed that such a 
sum was practically inexhaustible. 
They acted as if it were-so, at all 
events. Mr. Wright thought that 
his poor dear Selina required 
a thorough change of air, and 
poor dear Selina was quite cer- 
tain he wanted change more than 
she did. As for the children, it 
went without saying that they 
needed change more than any- 
body; and so the whole family 
travelled to the seaside; and it 
was the joint opinion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright that the man who 
could see the innocent enjoyment 
of the young people and grudge 
it to them must possess a heart 
hard as the nether millstone. 
They arrived at this decision in 
consequence of a tailor, who hap- 
pened unfortunately to have se- 
lected the same watering-place for 
his holiday, remarking to Mr. 
Wright that he—the tailor— 
thought that if a man could afford 
to hire flys and boats he might 
manage to pay his debts. 

‘There must be a bitter drop 
in every cup, said Mrs. Wright; 
and there can be no doubt that 
the democratic and disgusting 
practice of tradespeople going out 
of town, just as if they were their 
own customers instead of mere 
shopkeepers, was a very bitter 
drop in her cup. 

‘ It is really very hard,’ she often 
observed, ‘ that, go where one will, 
one never can get away from 
London.’ 

At Fisherton, at all events, Mr. 
Wright found he could not get 
away from London. There his 
debts followed him, and as he 
dared not commence his new life 
in a strange place amongst fresh 
people, in the capacity of spiritual 
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shepherd-in-chief, with writs ho- 
vering about his door and bailiffs 
waylaying him along the foot- 
paths, he had to make a virtue 
of necessity—pay as much as he 
could in cash, and give promis- 
sory notes for the balance. 

What was left of the hundred 
and eighty pounds, after Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright returned from their 
holiday, did not go far in the way 
of setting their worldly affairs in 
order. 

+ ‘They could just as easily have 
made it another hundred,’ sighed 
Mr. Wright, whose gratitude never 
survived the spending of the last 
given, begged, or borrowed sove- 
reign. ‘ What would another hun- 
dred have been to them ?——nothing. 
And I am sure I worked in that 
parish like a galley-slave.’ 

And this was quite true. In what- 
ever parish Mr. Wright chanced to 


be placed he did not stint his. 


labour ; but then other clergymen 
worked hard also, while for them 
was not even the purse—to say 
nothing of the hundred and eighty 
sovereigns. At all events, nothing 
now remained of that testimonial 
for which Mr. Wright had with 
tears thanked his beloved friends. 
The old debts had only been 
reduced about one-fifth, and it was 
clear, even to the mind of Mr. 
Wright himself, that he never 
could manage to feed and clothe 
his family, to get rid of his old 
creditors—who, he said to Mrs. 
Wright, were ‘ mere leeches, suck- 
ing his heart’s blood ’—to maintain 
@ respectable appearance before 
the world, and to provide a few 
little luxuries for Selina, his wife, 
on three hundred and fifty pounds 
a year and a free house. 

‘ Other people do it, though,’ he 
remarked to his better half. 

‘But how? asked Mrs. Wright 
significantly. ‘By pinching, and 
saving, and practising all sorts of 
meannesses, calculated to bring 
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the Church into disrepute. I am 
sure, Dion, you would not have 
done half so much good amongst 
the poor as has been the case, had 
you gone about in old shabby 
clothes and cotton gloves like poor 
Mr. Seymour; or if I had allowed 
the children to wear checked pina- 
fores, and helped with the house- 
work, as little Mrs. Manners boasts 
that hers do. I say a clergyman 
is worse thar useless unless he 
is a gentleman also; and to be 
thought a gentleman in England 
a@ man must, at any inconvenience, 
maintain a respectable appearance. 
We have been wonderfully sup- 
ported; and I can see no reason 
why we should fail now. There 
are other livings in England be- 
sides Fisherton, and, if we can 
only manage to preserve our posi- 
tion here as we have done every- 
where else so far, I am positive 
you won’t be forgotten. Wherever 
we may be placed, a man of your 
talents cannot hide his light under 
a bushel.’ 

Which sounded pleasant in Mr. 
Wright's ears. When he was busy 
making up his charitable accounts, 
or writing begging letters for the 
support of the schools, the lying- 
in charity, the Dorcas club, the 
mothers’ improvement society, or 
any other one of the admirable 
institutions he, in conjunction 
with his wife, always established 
wherever they went, it was Mrs. 
Wright’s practice to sit in his 
study,and indulge in long state- 
ments, such as that just recorded. 

As she could not preach, and 
did not write books, and was suf- 
ficiently domestic to have no in- 
clination to lecture in public, she 
contented herself with instructing 
her husband on various subjects 
wherein she considered his views 
wavering or unsound. 

There were times, for instance, 
when poor Mr. Wright, who had 
personally to endure the insolence 
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of creditors, the threats of lawyers, 
the dread of arrest, and the horror 
of impending bankruptcy, could 
have found it in his heart to wear 
cotton gloves, and permit his 
children to appear in checked 
pinafores, had such sacrifices been 
necessary in order to compass de- 
liverance from debt. 

There had been moments in his 
life when he doubted the expe- 
diency of having friends to stay 
in the house; and when he mar- 
velled whether, with her superior 
mind and wonderful store of ac- 
complishments, his wife might not 
have instructed her girls, and so 
saved the expense of that visiting 
governess, whose quarter days ap- 
peared to Mr. Wright to come 
round every three weeks. 

But at such moments Mrs. 
Wright was at hand to point out 
the error of his ways, and to prove 
to him that if he ever wished to 
be rich, prosperous, and respected 
— if he desired his girls to marry 
well and his sons to succeed in 
life, he must be prepared to face 
even worse difficulties in order to 
maintain that place in society 
which Mrs. Wright piqued herself, 
and justly, upon having main- 
tained intact, for nineteen years, 
through storm and sunshine, good 
report, of the poor, and bad report 
of malicious grocers and bakers, 
and other people of the same rank 
in life, who ‘seemed,’ so Mrs. 
Wright was wont to declare, with 
a sigh, ‘to have no gratitude in 
them.’ 

And no doubt Mrs. Wright was 
quite right in what she said. If 
social consideration could make 
up to a man for the loss of all 
self-respect, of all honest pride, 
of every scrap of independent 
feeling—for the misery of “being 
dunned, for the disgrace of debt, 
for the discomfort of having to 
regard every rich acquaintance he 
made as @ mere sponge, which 
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he must eventually squeeze, Mr.. 
Wright had his reward. 

He was bidden to great houses, 
and received there as a welcome 
guest. He had game sent him till 
the very children grew sick of the 
taste of it. Choice wines were 
often left at his house, with a 
polite note hoping Mrs. Wright 
would find the particular vintage 
aid in restoring her to health. 
Interest was made to get his 
children into the Charterhouse, or 
the Navy, or anywhere else ‘ off 
his hands.’ Whilst all the time 
Jones, in the next parish, or it 
might sometimes be even in the 
same, honestly paying his way, 
and finding it a grievous struggle 
to do so, was left out in the cold 
with never an invitation to din- 
ner to bless himself withal ; whilst 
his wife had to struggle through 
her illnesses as best she could, 
and nurse the children, and pay 
their school bills, and clothe them 
respectably, without help from any- 
body—unless, indeed, Mr. Wright 
sent round a pheasant, or a few 
grapes,’ or a bottle of old port, 
with his very kind regards. 

For they were not mean, these 
people—nay, they were gener- 
ous with everything except their 
own money. With the goods of 
others they were very generous 
indeed ; the sick and needy never 
left the door of any house they 
inhabited, empty-handed. More- 
over, they carried from parish 
to parish a lengthening string 
of dependents with them; hav- 
ing, for instance, at Fisherton 
a series of humble visitors who 
staid at the rectory a few days. 
or a few weeks, as the case might 
be—the consumptive dressmaker 
from St. Giles’; that poor rheu- 
matic laundress from Blackfriars ; 
‘that honest old creature Dobbs,’ 
whose acquaintance they had 
made in the north of London; 
and ‘that most unfortunate of 
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schoolmasters, Brooks,’ for whom 
Mr. Wright had conceived a compas- 
sionate sort of attachment whilst 
both men were temporarily enjoy- 
ing the questionable comforts of 
the Cripplegate Hotel ; all of which 
produced a great effect in fresh 
neighbourhoods in favour of the 
newcomers. 

‘That is what I call Chris- 
tianity,’ Mr. Cleaver would at such 
seasons declare, when some pauper 
delivered an order from Mr. or 
Mrs. Wright for so many pounds 
ef gravy beef to be supplied to 
the bearer and charged to their 
account; but at the end of a 
twelvemonth the butcher generally 
expressed himself differently. 

‘Don’t talk about your Chris- 
tianity to me,’ he frequently 
entreated. ‘ Christianity is acting 
right between man and man, ain’t 
it? Christianity is paying its 
way honest. Christianity ain’t 


sending children out with lies in 


their mouths, that “ mamma is ill 
in bed,” or “ papa is busy with his 
sermon, and can’t be disturbed,” 
when a man calls and asks civilly 
for his own. Give to the poor, 
indeed! Who gives, I’d like to 
know. You and me. And we 
get none of the thanks. It is 
easy enough to give if you put 
your hand in another man’s pocket 
and take his money or his goods 
to give with.’ 

And really there was a con- 
siderable amount of justice in this, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Wright called 
‘the tradesman’s view of the 
case.’ 

‘ Just as if we were swindlers, 
and never intended to pay our 
lawful debts,’ remarked the lady ; 
and the gentleman followed suit, 
though perhaps with less indig- 
nation. It may have struck him 
that a long deferred ‘sometime’ 
means occasionally to a shopkeeper, 
who cannot carry his day-books 
and ledgers into Eternity with 
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him, very much the same thing as 
* never.’ 

There was one creditor of Mr. 
Wright’s, however, who did not 
intend to wait for his money till 
Eternity, nor even for a very 
long period in time—that same 
creditor to whom reference was 
made in the last chapter, as hold- 
ing various promissory notes signed 
by the Rector of Fisherton. 

With their accustomed rapidity, 
when anything disagreeable was 
borne on their wings, the weeks 
and the months flew round; and 
Mr. Wright assured the clerk who 
presented his first ‘promise to 
pay,’ under the new arrangement, 
that he had never been so much 
surprised in his life. 

‘Iam sure I thought the bill 
was due next month,’ he said. ‘I 
cannot imagine how I could have 
made such a mistake. Dear me! I 
am very sorry. I would not have 
disappointed your worthy employer 
upon any consideration.’ 

And he was so very sorry; so 
grieved for the vain journey the 
young man had undertaken; so 
remorseful about his own lack of 
method; so hospitably insistent 
upon his unwelcome guest having 
something to eat, if only a mouth- 
ful of bread and cheese and a glass 
of porter—that the clerk returned 
to London perfectly charmed with 
the Rector, and willing to take a 
hundred affidavits, if necessary, 
as to his perfect good faith and 
honesty. 

The solicitor, who had some 
experience of Mr. Wright, only 
laughed, and said, ‘ Well, write to 
say he shall have the month, but 
that the money must be then 
forthcoming.’ 

At the end of the month, Mrs. 
Wright wrote to say, her husband 
was not at home; that doubtless 
the matter had escaped his me- 
mory. The moment he returned, 
it should be attended to. 
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‘ We shall have to go through 
theprevious ceremonies once again, 
I see that plainly,’ remarked the 
lawyer. And, without communi- 
cating again with Mr. Wright, he 
‘most unhandsomely,’ as the poor 
clergyman phrased his conduct, 
served him with another writ. 

The man who put it into Mr. 
Wright’s hands, finding him in 
the first instance ‘not at home,’ 
had left a message that he wanted 
to see him about the possibility of 
having a relative interred at Fish- 
erton; and when the Rector dis- 
covered the ruse, he rose equal to 
the occasion and read the fellow 
such a lecture concerning the 
enormity of his sin as he had 
never listened to since he left 
school. 

‘I am sorry to have done wrong, 
sir,’ he said penitently and respect- 
fully ; ‘but I was bound to see 
you, and I didn’t want to be wast- 
ing my time hanging about the 
village.’ 

* My poor fellow!’ answered Mr. 
Wright, with infinite compassion, 
‘if you had only mentioned that 
you came from such and such an 
office in London—if you had 
hinted in the remotest manner at 
your real business, I trust I need 
not say I am too much of a gen- 
tleman to have given you needless 
trouble. There—there—I don’t 
want to add to the distress I am 
sure you now experience. Only, 
remember my words—nothing pays 
so well, even in this world, as per- 
fect straightforwardness and child- 
like sincerity. My compliments to 
your employer, and I will see him 
about this unpleasant affair.’ 

Which Mr. Wright did. He saw 
the solicitor, and the solicitor saw 
his client. The solicitor said his 
client was inexorable. Mr. Wright 
then saw the client, who said he 
had placed the: matter in his soli- 
citor’s hands, and did not intend 
to interfere. 
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Mr. Wright then posted back to 
the solicitor, who had, following 
the clergyman’s example, gone out 
of town and was not expected back 
for a fortnight. 

Mr. Wright at once demanded 
to see the managing clerk, who 
assured him his instructions were 
to ‘go on,’ and that he had no 
alternative. 

Hearing this, the Rector asked 
for pen, ink and paper, and 
straightway wrote a letter which 
might have melted the heart even 
of that tailor who viewed with 
distaste the spectacle of the Mas- 
ters and Misses Wright disporting 
themselves by the sad sea waves. 

It did not move this inhuman 
lawyer, however ; who, holding on 
the even tenor of his legal way, 
at the end of the orthodox period, 
took out judgment against the 
Rector, and then, without ‘with 
your leave,’ or ‘ by your leave,’ sent 
down a very humble and yet very 
powerful visitor to the rectory. 

Now if he could not get rid of 
this visitor without having those 
effects already honourably men- 
tioned sold by auction, Mr. Wright 
knew his hour was come; and it 
may safely be said the Rector 
moved heaven and earth to raise 
the required amount. But he 
could not doit. For the first time 
since he and Selina, daughter of 
Theophilus Curran, became man 
and wife, her letters and his let- 
ters—her entreaties and his en- 
treaties, proved unavailing. Five 
pounds was the total result of all 
their appeals ; and as that amount 
—to quote Mr. Wright’s own state- 
ment—was ‘ worse than useless,’ 
Mrs. Wright spent it in purchas- 
ing some extremely pretty summer 
dresses for herself and her two 
eldest girls; which dresses she 
sent to the Fisherton milliner, 
stating they must be finished in 
time for General Grace’s picnic 
party on the Ist. 
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‘ That will restore confidence, 
dear,’ she said to the Rev. Dion, 
‘if the people in the village su- 
spect anything.’ 

The Rey. Dion groaned. He 
knew well enough the village su- 
spected nothing. Accustomed as 
Fisherton was to the sight of 
Lazarus and all his sores at the 
rectory, they simply regarded the 
newcomer in the light of another 
London pauper to whom it pleased 
Mr. Wright to extend hospitality. 

The village did not require to 
have its confidence restored, but 
its clergyman did. Mr. Wright 
could not see his way. Mr. Wright 
had found that out of sight meant 
out of mind. Mr. Wright believed 
people thought three hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum—a paltry 
seven pounds a week (and two 
weeks with nothing)—must be a 
ducal revenue. 

‘I can’t understand it at all,’ 
sighed Mr. Wright. ‘There was 
a time when, if distress came, I 
had but to ask and have; and 
now—now, when one’s whole fu- 
ture trembles in the scale, there 
is not a friend to come forward— 
not a friend who will come forward 
when he is asked.’ 

But Mr. Wright did understand 
perfectly. Perpetually advancing, 
he and his wife had taken no 
thought for retreat, but pillaged 
the whole country through which 
their route lay; and now, when 
they wanted to try back, no green- 
ness of verdure greeted their 
return. 

If Mrs. Wright wilfully shut 
her eyes to facts, Mr. Wright was 
unable to do so. He recognised 
now the truth that the testimonial 
over which he had shed tears, not 
merely of gratitude, but of pride, 
was as much an offering of grati- 
tude to Providence as of love to 
himself; that while the parish- 
ioners felt bound to acknowledge 
his services, they were heartily 
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glad to get rid of an active and 
impecunious curate. The rich 
men, delighted to pay their last 
black-mail, hasted to pay it volun- 
tarily; whilst the poor followed 
the lead of their betters, never 
questioning. 

He could not disguise from him- 
self the fact that he had worked 
the mine of friendship down almost 
to the last piece of gold it con- 
tained. 

People had liked—people had 
been kind to him; but he had 
tired them out; and if they failed 
to say in so many plain words that 
he was a very lucky fellow to have 
dropped into Fisherton, their man- 
ner implied the same thing, and 
Mr. Wright felt the implication 
bitterly. For he did not consider 
Fisherton equal to his deserts. 
Fisherton, with a certain income 
from his living, and an uncertain 
income from friends, old or new, 
might have been tolerable; but 
Fisherton, sufficiently remote from 
London to have no rich merchant 
residents, but only a population 
living on their settled incomes or 
small settled earnings—a popula- 
tion ‘ without a spare five-pound 
note among them,’ filled the Rector 
with dismay. 

No more of the leeks and cu- 
cumbers of the goodly city for 
husband and wife—no more share 
of great men’s plenty. Only three 
hundred and fifty pounds a year— 
less income-tax—old debts to pay 
off; fresh credit, to any large 
extent, not easily procurable; and 
‘a man in possession.’ 

It was the last evening but one 
before his creditor meant to turn 
the final screw on the Rector. 
Properly speaking, every chair 
and table could legally have been 
sold some days before; but. Mr. 
Wright had pleaded so hard for 
another week’s grace, and paid so 
liberally for having it granted, 
that Reuben, the sheriff’s officer, 
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who happened to have the matter 
in hand, had, on his own respon- 
sibility, granted him longer in- 
dulgence than was the wont of 
that merciless Jew. 

Now, however, Reuben had told 
him he could not give him a 
minute after ten o’clock on the 
day but one following. 

‘They are sendin’ in to me 
about it,’ explained Mr. Reuben 
to Mr. Wright, ‘and I must either 
have the money, or ; 

‘Dear, dear, dear!’ said the 
unfortunate Rector, mentally end- 
ing the sentence; ‘ it will ruin 
me.’ 

‘Come, sir, don’t take on s0,’ 
entreated Mr. Reuben, who had 
been acquainted (professionally) 
with the Rector for many years, 
and found him ‘ quite the gentle- 
man.’ ‘You will get through it 
all right, never fear. Why, you 
have got through far worse trouble, 
to my knowledge.’ 

Mr. Wright was aware of that, 
but still he did not see how he 
was to get through this trouble. 
For the first time in his memory 
he was placed in a parish where 
there was not a creature to whom 
he dare proclaim his need. He 
might just as well, he felt, be sold 
up at once as take any one of the 
Christian friends he addressed 
each Sunday into his confidence. 

‘If there had only been a Jew 
in my district,’ he thought, ‘ or 
even a rich dissenter, I might 
have received assistance.’ As 
matters stood Mr. Wright saw no 
sign of assistance anywhere, and 
returned to Fisherton almost 
broken-hearted. 

The rectory looked very pretty 
in the light of the summer’s 
evening. The Rector thought he 
had never seen it look so pretty. 
The church, too, appeared as he 
passed it more picturesque than 
usual; and the graveyard, with 
its billows of green grass and its 
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few headstones, seemed inviting in 
its quiet and repose. 

‘If it was not for Selina and 
the children, I should not mind 
if Reuben were “ taking my body” 
there this moment,’ the unfor- 
tunate man muttered as he stood 
contemplating the resting-place of 
those: whose last bed had there 
been prepared for them. ‘ And, 
indeed, perhaps Selina and the 
children would do far better with- 
out me—my day seems over.’ 

And then, suddenly remember- 
ing his profession, he struck him- 
self lightly on the chest with 
his closed hand—a trick that 
had now become habitual with 
him—‘ Wright’s roll-call to duty,’ 
as an acquaintance styled it— 
and saying, ‘God forgive me. 
After all His mercies, too!’ he 
strode on, head erect, umbrella 
shouldered, to face Selina and tell 
her the bad result of his day in 
town. 

He found his wife wrapped up 
in a thin shawl which once upon 
a time had been elegant as well 
as light. That shawl was a sign 
of misery with poor Mrs. Wright. 
When she felt ‘very poorly,’ or 
when she was ‘ very wretched,’ 
she adjusted that shawl about her 
long neck and falling shoulders, 
and bemoaned herself as the 
Israelites did in sackcloth and 
ashes. 

But, wretched or not, she never 
reproached Dionysius. She blamed 
others, but never herself or him; 
and if he ever dreaded telling 
her of his want of success, it was 
only because he could not endure 
the sight of her disappointment. 
Curtain lectures were things for 
which the perpetual excitement 
of their lives left no margin. Per- 
haps that was the balance of hap- 
piness for Mr. Wright. Heaven 
knows, if he had been cursed 
with a shrew at home as he was 
cursed with duns abroad, he might 
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have wished himself underground. 
As it was, Mrs. Wright, wrapped 
up as has. been stated, met him at 
the rectory gate. 

‘ Well, dear, any good news? 
she asked. 

‘None,’ he answered; ‘ worse 
than none. Reuben either won’t 
or can’t give longer than till ten 
on Friday morning. He says I 
have got through worse troubles; 
and that is true; but we had 
friends then. We have no friends 
now.’ 

His voice faltered a little. Per- 
haps he thought at the moment of 
that Eastern story concerning the 
beggar who received a daily alms 
for so long a time from his wealthy 
neighbour, that at last he came to 
consider it in the light of an an- 
nuity. 

‘Don’t give up yet, Dion,’ said 
his wife. ‘Help may come to- 
morrow. We have all to-morrow, 


remember, and who can tell what . 


a day may bring forth? Think 
what a day has often brought forth 
for us!’ 

At that moment Mr. Wright was 
inclined to look so gloomily on life, 
that the only events his memory 
could recall as having been brought 
by a day were unexpected demands 
for money; but he could not bear 
to add to his wife’s distress—out- 
wardly represented by the shawl— 
and so refrained from answer. 

* Have you dined”? she inquired. 
It was an unusual thing for Mr. 
Wright to return from London 
luncheonless or dinnerless, but 
something in his manner caused 
her to imagine he had assisted at 
neither meal. 

‘I have had all the dinner I 
want,’ he replied; ‘a roll and a 
glass of ale.’ 

‘ But you must eat, or you will be 
knocked up,’ she persisted. ‘There 
is some nice cold roast beef—or, 
shall I send for a chop, or would 
you like tea and a rasher of bacon ? 
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I think the tea might perhaps do 
you the most good; but : 

‘IT am neither hungry nor thirsty, 
dear,’ he answered; ‘ but still I 
should like a cup of strong coffee 
with a teaspoonful of brandy in it 
—only one spoonful, mind!’ he 
called after his wife, who was in- 
clined sometimes to put a liberal 
interpretation on Mr. Wright’s 
wishes in such matters. 

Left alone, the Rector sat down 
beside the window of his study, 
and looked out over the garden 
towards the Thames ; then, with a 
groan, he closed his eyes, and 
leaning back in his chair, fell into 
reverie. 

From the next room came the 
maddening sound of ‘ practising.’ 
One of his daughters was essaying 
* Il mio Tesoro,’ playing about one 
correct note in seven, and trying 
back perpetually, in order to see 
if her venture would be more suc- 
cessful than the last. 

Mr. Wright endured the noise as 
long as he could, but at last the 
irritation it caused him became so 
great, that he was just rising to ask 
Miss Maria to postpone her per- 
formance when Mrs. Wright re- 
appeared with the coffee. 

‘What an in ahem !—com- 
parable instrument the piano is, 
when it does not chance to be ia 
the same house with one,’ remarked 
Mr. Wright sarcastically. 

‘I will tell her to stop,’ said 
Mrs. Wright. ‘But you know, 
dear, the children must practise.’ 

‘ I don’t see why they must do so 
when I am at home,’ he answered. 

Which was rather unreasonable 
on Mr. Wright’s part, considering 
he was at home the greater part of 
each day, and in and out of the 
house perpetually during those 
hours he devoted to his parish. 

* You have put a great deal too 
much brandy in this coffee,’ he 
said, when his wife returned after 
silencing Maria’s musical efforts. 
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‘Only a spoonful, dear!’ she 
answered, jesuistically. 

‘It must have been a gravy 
spoon,’ he persisted; which, in- 
deed, was short of the truth ; but 
still he finished the cup, and when 
he had finished said he felt better 
for it, and went straight up to his 
dressing-room. 

‘ You are not going out again, 
Dion, are you?’ asked Mrs. Wright 
five minutes after, meeting him in 
the hall, fresh-cravated, brushed, 
with no speck of London dust 
visible about his person. 

* Yes, indeed I am,’ he replied. 
‘I am going to Riversdale to ask 
Mr. Irwin to help us. I don’t 
know why the idea should have 
occurred to me, or why it never 
did before, but I assure you it 
came just like an inspiration.’ 

‘Do you think he wil] lend you 
the money? said Mrs. Wright, 
doubtfully. 

‘I don’t know. I mean to try, 
at any rate,’ answered the Rector. 
‘ He can but refuse.’ 

Which last was a phrase very 
often on the lips of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright. 


CHAPTER XI. 


CONCERNING AN UNEXPECTED PRO- 
POSITION. 


THERE were good reasons why 
Mrs. Wright should feel dubious 
about the success of her hus- 
band’s application to Mr. Irwin. 
In the first place, he was not a 
resident in Fisherton or any of the 
adjoining parishes, having only 
taken Riversdale for a couple of 
months during the temporary ab- 
sence of Sir John and Lady Giles, 
who were in the habit of making 
as much money out of their resi- 
dence as they possibly could. Mr. 
Irwin had thérefore nothing what- 
ever to do with the neighbour- 
hood ; and the wildest imagination 
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could not conceive that he was 
likely to take much interest in 
Mr. Wright, considering he had 
never seen him except twice, once 
while fishing in the vicinity of 
Fisherton rectory, and once when 
they met accidentally at a dinner- 
party given by a gentleman resi- 
dent at Richmond. 

Mrs. Wright had called upon 
Mrs. Irwin, who had not seen fit to 
return the visit. Mr. Wright had 
called upon Mr. Irwin, but failed 
to find him at home, and a like 
result ensued when Mr. Irwin 
called upon the Rector. The ac- 
quaintance, therefore, was not of a 
character to raise undue expecta- 
tions on the subject of assistance. 
Nevertheless Mrs. Wright could not 
but remember how frequently total 
strangers had come to their rescue, 
when friends seemed inclined to 
hold aloof; and it was quite pos- 
sible, she considered, Mr. Irwin 
might be the something brought 
forth that day. 

She was very low, however. For 
weeks she had eaten little and 
slept less; and, accordingly, after 
her husband’s departure she took 
his chair by the open window, and 
cried for a time, and then felt 
better. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wright, tired as 
he was, walked rapidly on towards 
Riversdale. He had two miles of 
flat, uninteresting country in which 
to reconsider his intention, but he 
never faltered about the matter. 
He did not know anything con- 
cerning Mr. Irwin’s position. Whe- 
ther he was rich or whether he 
was comparatively poor, the Rector 
had not an idea. He had one fixed 
determination, however—if money 
was to be had out of the gentle- 
man, he, Mr. Wright, would have 
it. 

It was growing quite dusk by 
the time he reached Riversdale; 
but Mr. Irwin still sat over his 
wine, not drinking much, but 





thinking deeply. Mr. Wright, who 
was asked into the dining-room, 
rejoiced at sight of the decanters, 
first, because he felt he needed a 
glass or so of sound dry sherry, 
such as he prophetically believed 
to be on the table, and secondly, 
because he knew by experience 
how much easier and pleasanter it 
is to talk to a man who has just 
dined, than to one who has not. 

Mr. Irwin—a tall, melancholy- 
looking man, with a large beard 
and moustache—greeted the Rector 
courteously, and remarked, in reply 
to Mr. Wright’s apologies for in- 
truding upon him at so unusual 
an hour, that ‘a pleasure late 
was better than a pleasure never.’ 
* And indeed,’ he went on, ‘I am 
so little here during visiting hours, 
that, excepting in the evenings, it 
is difficult to find me at home.’ 

‘I am very glad I came to- 
night, then, instead of to-morrow,’ 


said Mr. Wright; ‘for I am here_ 


to ask a favour.’ 

It was one of Mr. Wright’s prin- 
ciples to plunge into business at 
once. He had studied the art of 
requesting assistance, and mastered 
it more completely than he had 
ever done divinity. 

‘You may depend upon one 
thing,’ he confided to a friend, 
‘ that it is an entire mistake to 
defer the evil moment. No amount 
of preparation can reconcile a man 
to the fact that you want money; 
and the only consequence of pre- 
paration is, that it gives him time 
to make up his mind to say “No.” 
Further, it has a bad effect in this 
way: if you tag on a request to 
the end of an interview, it makes 
your friends suspicious about all 
your visits ; for they never can tell 
what may be at the bottom of 
your pleasant chat. No; take my 
advice—ask for what you want, 
and get “Yes” if you can, and 
take “No” if you can’t. It is 
only fair to let a man know the 
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worst at once, and have the matter 
done with. I always do this when 
Iam begging for a church, or a 
school, or a charity, or—or any- 
thing,’ added Mr. Wright; ‘and I 
believe I may say I have not gene- 
rally come away empty-handed.’ 

Carrying this theory into prac- 
tice, the Rector, in two minutes 
after he entered Mr. Irwin’sdining- 
room, had broken the ice. 

Mr. Irwin knew he wanted some- 
thing, and said that he should be 
most happy to assist Mr. Wright 
if in his power. 

Of course this might mean much, 
or it might mean little; and Mr. 
Wright was too old a campaigner 
to suffer his hopes to be excited 
by such a conventional expression. 
Nevertheless it answered his pur- 
pose to appear to read the words 
literally, and accordingly, with a 
deprecating motion of his hand, 
he entreated Mr. Irwin not to be 
so hasty in committing himself. 

* Because,’ went on the Rector, 
‘the request I have to make is so 
extraordinary—on the face of it so 
almost audacious, that I can hardly 
be surprised if you utterly refuse 
to assist me.’ 

‘I have already expressed my 
willingness to farther your wishes 
if in my power,’ answered Mr. 
Irwin. ‘ Until I know what it is 
you want I can scarcely say more, 
or less.’ 

This was not so encouraging, 
and it confused Mr. Wright a little. 

‘ Perhaps I ought to explain—’ 
he was beginning, when Mr. Irwin 
interrupted him : 

‘If you will excuse my saying 
so, I think not. If I cannot ad- 
vance your views, you may regret 
having entered into useless expla- 
nation; if I can, there may be 
no necessity for explanation at 
all.’ 

‘You are quite right,’ agreed 
the Rector, taking his cue from the 
other ina moment. ‘I want you 
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to lend me fifty pounds—if you 
can do so without inconvenience.’ 

‘Yes——’ said Mr. Irwin, 
thoughtfully. 

That ‘ Yes’ did not mean acqui- 
escence, or refusal, or anything 
except that he understood the 
nature of the request. 

* An abominable “ Yes,”’ as Mr. 
Wright explained afterwards to his 
wife, ‘calculated to take all the 
courage out of a man, and entirely 
to stop any remarks of an entreat- 
ing nature he might otherwise have 
felt disposed to utter.’ 

Mr. Irwin did not say another 
word for a couple of minutes, 
which seemed to Mr. Wright like 
two years. He did not even look 
at his visitor, but kept his eyes, 
bent on the table, studying—so 
thought the Rector—how to word 
his refusal civilly. At last he raised 
his head and spoke: 

‘I think I can manage to do 
what you want—indeed, I will do 
it. But still, if not unpleasant to 
you, I should like to know why 
you require a loan of the kind, 
and ask it from a comparative 
stranger.’ 

Was the room reeling round? Had 
his ears played him false? Was 
the peril really averted? With one 
hand Mr. Wright grasped the arm 
of the chair in which he sat, with 
the other he tried to unfasten his 
neckcloth, and failed. 

Mr. Irwin rose, and undid it for 
him, then opened one of the win- 
dows, and pouring out a glass of 
water, held it to the clergyman’s 
lips. 

‘ You are better now,’ he said, 
when Mr. Wright raised his hand 
from the back of the easy-chair 
and looked, with a wistful, bewil- 
dered expression, in the face of the 
man who at that moment repre- 
sented to him temporal salvation. 
‘ Take some wine. I will just leave 
you while I get my cheque-book. 
I will return immediately.’ 
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Left alone, Mr. Wright, indif- 
ferent for once to the fascinations 
of dry sherry, leaned his head upon 
both his hands, and tried to 
realise the fact that deliverance 
had come at last. Never before— 
never, could he remember having 
been so totally prostrated by good 
fortune. 

The agony, so long protracted— 
the relief, so long delayed, had 
proved too much even for Mr. 
Wright ; but no stoicism or fluency 
could have served his turn one-half 
so well, as the physical effect Mr. 
Irwin beheld produced upon a 
strong man by mental reaction. 
About words there might be much 
doubt, but about that semi-faint 
there could not lie the suspicion of 
doubt. 

When Mr. Irwin returned he 
brought back in his hand an open 
cheque for fifty pounds, which he 
gave to Mr. Wright. 

‘ Now,’ he said, reseating him- 
self, ‘if you like to tell me all 
about your anxiety, well; if not, 
we will not speak of it any more.’ 

There was nothing in the world 
Mr. Wright liked better than talk- 
ing about his own troubles to a new 
listener ; so, beginning at the be- 
ginning, he presented Mr. Irwin 
with a tomprehensive view of his 
life as a husband, a curate, and a 
rector. He gave his host a succinct 
account of the origin and progress 
of the especial trouble which in- 
duced him to come to Riversdale. 
And Mr. Irwin paid undivided 
attention to the narrative, and 
drew his own conclusions from it 
—some of which were right, and 
some of which were wrong. 

With the fifty-pound cheque 
safely lodged in his purse, with a 
good glass of wine beside him, 
and a sympathising listener, rich 
enough to help and willing to do 
so, as he had already proved, the 
haunting figure of the unwelcome 
guest located at the rectory was 
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already growing dim in Mr. Wright’s 
memory, and Dionysius was him- 
self again. 

Mr. Irwin felt irresistibly at- 
tracted towards his visitor. The 
apparent frankness and the real 
buoyancy of his nature were very 
pleasant to the man who hearkened 
to the Rector’s exposition; and it 
was quite half an hour before he 
effectually stopped the flow of Mr. 
Wright’s eloquence, by inquiring — 

‘Will you forgive my asking 
what you mean to do when the next 
instalment of this debt is due ?’ 

Now if Mr. Wright had spoken 
out his mind he would have an- 
swered, he thought it extremely 
probable the dear, kind friend 
who sat facing him might be in- 
duced to come to the rescue once 
again ; but, judging that Mr. Irwin 
would probably consider such an 
amount of candour premature, he 
merely said that he intended to 


put aside sufficient to pay this 


importunate creditor and get rid 
of him, no matter who else went 
to the wall. 

‘ If we have all to live on bread 
and water,’ finished Mr. Wright, 
buttoning up his coat, preparatory 
to facing the night air, ‘ we will 
be prepared for him next time, 
please God !’ 

Mr. Irwin smiled—he could not 
help doing so. There was such a 
discrepancy between Mr. Wright’s 
appearance and the fare indicated, 
that he could not but admire the 
final saving appeal by which the 
Rector left a way out of the dif- 
ficulty: since, if Providence did 
not approve, even a diet of bread 
and water would naturally be in- 
sufficient to enable the family to 
meet their engagements. 

Mr. Wright saw the smile, and, 
involuntarily, his own face re- 
flected it. 

‘ But, upon my honour, I am 
quite in earnest,’ he said, answer- 
ing Mr. Irwin’s unspoken thought. 
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‘I would not endure what I have 
endured latterly if any personal 
privation could secure me from 
such a trial.’ 

* That I can well believe,’ agreed 
the other, who, indeed, could not 
conceive of any human being in 
his senses running such a risk 
a second time. 

* I suppose you will be in town 
to-morrow ?’ suggested Mr. Irwin 
as he walked slowly beside his 
visitor to the outer gates. 

Mr. Wright replied that such 
was his intention. 

‘ I wish, then,’ said Mr. Irwin, 
‘ that, if you happen to be passing 
my office, you would give me the 
opportunity .of a little conversa- 
tion. I think I may be able to put 
something in your way that might 
prove an acceptable addition to 
your income.’ 

And with that they parted, Mr. 
Irwin to smoke a solitary cigar 
whilst he paced up and down 
beside the river, Mr. Wright to 
traverse the two miles home, as 
unweariedly as though he had been 
treading on air. 

‘Il mio Tesoro’ was in full pro- 
gress when he re-entered the rec- 
tory —another daughter having 
taken possession of the music- 
stool ; but if the first performer in 
Europe had been playing the air, 
Mr. Wright could not have hummed 
a vague second to the air with 
greater approval and enjoyment. 

‘Very good—very good indeed, 
my child,’ he said, patting his 
sixth-born on the shoulder, which, 
perhaps, was a little hard on 
Maria, seeing her sister played 
even worse than she. ‘Selina, my 
love—one moment——’ and hus- 
band and wife passed together into 
the study. 

‘Oh! Dion, you have got it!’ 
she said; and then began to sob 
hysterically, while Mr. Wright 
stood silent, so great and over- 
powering was the sense of merciful 
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deliverance which again came over 


It was Mrs. Wright who first 
spoke. 

* We ought never to be faithless 
again. It seems to me we are 
worse than heathens ever to doubt, 
even in our greatest extremity ;’ 
and she paused, expecting her 
husband to agree in the sentiment 
expressed. 

But Mr. Wright held his peace. 
He must have been much less 
astute than was actually the case, 
if, spite of all his efforts at self- 
deception, it had not occasionally 
occurred to him that a creed which 
contained no sentence concerning 
personal works might be as dan- 
gerous, though apparently less pre- 
sumptuous, than one composed en- 
tirely of faith on them. 

Next morning the Rector was 
early astir. 

‘Let me have a cup of coffee, 
Mary,’ he said to the housemaid ; 
‘and don’t disturb your mistress. 
I want to catch the eight-o’clock 
train; tell her I shall be back as 
soon as possible.’ 

So, Mr. Wright. If there were 
anything beautiful in that house, 
it was the consideration of wife 
for husband—of husband for wife 
—of both for children. Short- 
sighted they may have been in 
many respects, but selfish per- 
sonally most undoubtedly they 
were not. 

Against the outside world they 
warred with genial manners and 
pleasant faces; but at home they 
were at peace, which was perhaps 
the reason why the outside world, 
seeing so little domestic union 
elsewhere, was inclined to forget 
to be merciful to their offences. 

That was a very different journey 
from the one he had undertaken 
the previous, morning, and Mr. 
Wright’s spirits rose accordingly. 
It was quite a sight to behold 
the way in which he returned the 
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greetings of those of his parish- 
ioners he happened to meet on 
his way to the station ; and when 
he handed Mr. Irwin’s cheque 
over the counter, the tone in 
which he said, ‘Short, if you 
please,” was that of a man ac- 
customed to deal with thousands. 

After he had settled with Reu- 
ben, who laughed knowingly when 
he saw the note, and remarked, 
‘It was fortunate when a man 
had good friends,’ Mr. Wright be- 
took himself to Eastcheap, where 
Mr. Irwin’s offices were situated. 

Asking for his new friend, he 
was ushered into a small office, 
where an old man sat, with his 
hat on, writing at a shabby baize- 
covered table. At sight of Mr. 
Wright’s portly figure he removed 
his hat, and greeted the visitor . 
with— 

‘ Servant, sir. What can I have 
the pleasure of doing for you ? 

‘I beg your pardon,’ answered 
Mr. Wright, in his most courtly 
manner, ‘ but I expected to find 
another Mr. Irwin.’ 

‘My-son-in-law, perhaps,’ sug- 
gested the other. ‘Here, Ham- 
mond!’ he shouted to a clerk in 
the warehouse, ‘take this gentle- 
man up to Mr. Walter’s room. 
Good-morning, sir; and he put 
on his hat again and resumed his 
correspondence. 

The premises occupied by 
Messrs. Irwin’ were old, dilapi- 
dated, and quaint. The house, 
or rather houses, in which they 
carried on their business had evi- 
dently been at some time not re- 
mote inhabited as private dwell- 
ings, and the apartments now 
used as workrooms and offices 
were wainscoted, whilst over the 
ancient mantelpieces were panels 
curiously festooned with carved 
flowers and leaves, from amongst 
which peeped forth the faces of 
fat cupids, black with smoke, 
grimed with the dirt of years. 
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‘I have been thinking over our 
conversation last night,’ said Mr. 
Irwin, after hearing Mr. Wright's 
account of his interview with 
Reuben; ‘and wondering whether 
you would entertain an idea which 
suggested itself to me at the time. 
I want to find a suitable residence 
for a young lady—my niece, in 
fact. She is now, and has for 
some years past, been at a school 
in France; but I am desirous to 
make some different arrangement 
for her future. When you were 
speaking of the difficulty you ex- 
perienced in making both ends 
meet, it crossed my mind that 
perhaps, Mrs. Wright would not 
object to receive her. I would 
pay a hundred a year for her 
board, and so forth, exclusive of 
any sum which might be neces- 
sary for lessons. She is a ‘nice, 
quiet girl, and except myself, ut- 
terly alone in the world.’ 


He looked at Mr. Wright as he . 


concluded, and, despite the clergy- 
man’s usual command of counte- 
nance, read in his face utter, blank 
disappointment. 

The truth was, Mr. Wright had 
gone to Eastcheap expecting some 
great piece of preferment. A lec- 
tureship was the most modest idea 
he conceived of Mr. Irwin’s inten- 
tentions, while a possible bishopric 
had gleamed with the morning sun 
upon him. 

And to have all of these visions 
reduced to the proposal of taking 
a vague girl into his house for the 
sum of a paltry hundred a year 
tried the Rector’s powers of dis- 
simulation too severely. 

‘You do not like the idea, I 
see,’ remarked Mr. Irwin. ‘I can 
well understand your objection. 
Let us say no more about my pro- 
posal.’ 

‘My dear sir—my kind friend 
—pray do me justice. Even if 
your proposition were disagreeable, 
which it is not, I should not be so 
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ungrateful, so stupid as to decline 
it without full consideration. You 
took me by surprise, that was all ; 
and to be quite candid, it appeared 
to me that there might be difficul- 
ties in the way of such an arrange- 
ment. I should, however, like to 
talk the matter over with Mrs. 
Wright. After all, it is an affair 
which belongs more to her de- 
partment than to mine.’ 

‘Of course,’ answered Mr. Ir- 
win; ‘but pray remember one 
thing—don’t take the girl be- 
cause you imagine I have any 
claim upon you. I want the af- 
fair to be conducted upon a 
strictly business footing; and if 
Mrs. Wright can manage, in the 
event of her consenting to take 
charge of my niece, to give a little 
motherly love to a most desolate 
child, I shall be very grateful 
to her. That is all. Let me have 
your decision in a week.” 

‘Do I understand that the 


young lady is an orphan?’ in- 
quired Mr. Wright. 

‘She is utterly alone in the 
world, excepting myself,’ was the 


answer. ‘She has neither sister 
nor brother, nor any one,’ finished 
Mr. Irwin. 

‘ She is his own child,’ thought 
Mr. Wright; but he only said, 
‘ Poor dear; howsad. How my wife 
would love her if we are only able 
to get over those little difficulties 
which, as you can well under- 
stand, our peculiar position could 
not fail to cause—domestic details 
and so forth—but I won’t trouble 
you about such matters. This 
day week then.—Oh! by-the-by, 
I have brought you an acknow- 
ledgment of that money ’—and he 
placed a sealed letter in Mr. 
Irwin’s hands—‘ I never can thank 
you sufficiently. Good-bye—good- 
bye—don’t come downstairs with 
me on any account. Good-bye;’ 
and the Rector was gone. 

Mr. Irwin stood for a minute 
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after his departure looking, with 
bent brows, at the letter Mr. 
Wright had given him; then he 
broke the seal and read the epistle. 
After he had done so his face 
cleared; and saying, ‘ They will 
take her,’ he put the letter and 
acknowledgment in a _ private 
drawer and locked it. 

Mr. Wright’s epistle was com- 
mendably short; but it was un- 
deniably judicious. 


‘My very pear Sim’ (so the 
note began), 
‘It is my duty to send you 
a formal acknowledgment of the 
generous loan which has rescued 
myself and my family from dis- 
grace and ruin—for I may at some 
time be in a position to refund 
the amount—and if I am you 
shall have no occasion to put it in 
force. God bless and preserve 
you, my kind benefactor. 
‘ Ever your grateful and obliged, 
‘ Dionysius WRIGHT.’ 


The Rector returned home not 
quite satisfied with his own con- 
duct about Mr. Irwin’s offer. 

‘Selina will put me right,’ he 
considered. ‘ We will talk it over 
to-night when the children are out 
of the way. I won’t go into the 
subject till we can discuss it fully.’ 

The first thing to do was to get 
rid of Mr. Reuben’s man; and the 
Rector accordingly sent for him 
to the study, where he delivered 
his employer’s note, which ran as 
follows :— 


* DAvIs, 
* Quit possession. 
‘G, Revsen.’ 


‘I am sure I am very glad 
indeed, sir, to see this,’ said the 
man. 

‘Thank you, I know you are,’ 
answered the Rector loftily. ‘ Here 


is a trifle for yourself; and he 
put half-a-crown into his hand. 

The man looked at it and then 
at Mr. Wright. 

‘ Well,’ said the Rector. 

‘If you remember, sir, I have 
come in for family prayers—and 
gone twice to church to save ap- 
pearances, although I had no right 
to leave the house—and I thought, 
sir, perhaps you would take all 
that into consideration. Prayers 
is things I have not been accus- 
tomed to; and I can safely say 
that go to church before I never 
did to oblige any gentleman living.’ 

‘ Shocking — shocking — shock- 
ing!’ commented the Rector. ‘I 
really did hope better things of 
you, Davis;’ then, seeing an ex- 
pression in the man’s face which 
intimated he had thought better 
things of the Rector, he gave him 
another half-crown, and said he 
hoped he would not get chattering 
with any one on his way to the 
station. 

That night Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
thoroughly enjoyed their evening 
meal. 

The children, old and young, 
were in bed, and the house was 
perfectly quiet before Mr. Wright 
repeated to his wife the conver- 
sation which had taken place be- 
tween himself and Mr. Irwin. 

‘You don’t mean to say you 
hesitated, Dion!’ exclaimed the 
wiser half, in astonishment. 

‘ Well, you see, my dear ——’ 

‘I don’t see at all, and I won’t 
see anything, except that you 
ought to have closed with the offer 
at once. I wish you could make 
some excuse, and go to him to- 
morrow and say we shall be only 
too glad to have her.’ 

‘I can make an excuse,’ said 
Mr. Wright, ‘and save our own 
dignity as well. Trust me for 
that, Selina.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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A NEW AMERICAN HUMORIST. 


VENTURE to call Charles 

Dudley Warner a new Ame- 
rican humorist, because, although 
his most original and successful 
book was published in England in 
1871, his name is apparently but 
little known to that large class of 
readers which received his con- 
temporaries, Artemus Ward, Mark 
Twain, Bret Harte, and others, 
into sudden and immediate popu- 
larity. The reason for this com- 
parative neglect is obvious to every 
one who knows Warner’s books. 
He is decidedly a humorist, in 
the best and most honourable 
meaning of that much-abused 
term; but his humour is not of 
that striking and emphatic kind 
which hits the popular taste. It 
is almost too quiet and unobtru- 
sive to be appreciated by those 


who have not a keen scent for this _ 


particular literary aroma. Hence, 
while the imposing exaggerations 
of Mark Twain have obtained wide 
currency among the English public, 
the quaint and more subtle fun of 
Dudley Warner has been recog- 
nised and enjoyed by few; and I 
doubt if ‘ My Summer in a Garden,’ 
which is undoubtedly his best pro- 
duction, is known even by name to 
the thousands who have an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the broader 
jests of Farrer Browne. I am 
afraid that, as a rule, the ordinary 
Englishman is almost impervious 
to the lighter shafts of wit and 
humour. He prefers the rollick- 
ing geniality of a Sydney Smith 
to the half-melancholy witticisms 
of a Charles; Lamb. He has a 
keener appreciation of the open 
nature of a man like Thackeray 
than of the more polished cynicism 
of a man like Trollope. 

In fact, humour, to be success- 
ful with an Englishman, must be 
of the most obvious kind; it must 
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not be spread over too wide an 
extent of surface, but must be 
concentrated, clear, and forcible. 
There must be no doubt about it; 
it must not be delicate. And, 
therefore, the sort of humour which 
generally proceeds from our Trans- 
atlantic brethren gives infinite 
pleasure to one who, like John 
Bull, rejoices in nothing so much 
as a piece of coarse and vulgar 
brutality when it is exhibited in 
a humorous manner. He has 
no room in his heart, it would 
seem, for a man like Dudley War- 
ner, who is so different in every 
respect from the ordinary American 
manufacturer of ‘goaks. The 
Bret Hartes and Mark Twains of 
the present day do not seem to 
have had the advantage of much 
literary culture. Their humour 
is of the native kind, racy of the 
soil, and, therefore, of course in- 
teresting in its way ; whilst Dudley 
Warner appears to belong to that 
higher class of cultured genius, of 
whom Lowell, Holmes, and Leland 
may be taken as the best available 
examples. He writes like a scholar 
and a gentleman; not always, 
perhaps, in the purest of all 
English styles, for his books are 
full of curious and amusing Ame- 
ricanisms, and ‘My Summer in a 
Garden,’ which originally appeared 
in the columns of the ‘ Hartford 
Courant,’ has just that amount of 
local colouring that might be ex- 
pected from contributions to such 
a publication. 

It is remarkable, nevertheless, 
that papers of so much real lite- 
rary ability and humorous force 
should have been published in a 
local American journal, probably 
without any view to their appear- 
ance in any other form. Their 
power seems to have been first 
recognised by Mr. Henry Ward 
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Beecher, who writes the preface to 
the English edition, and who com- 
mends the author for the wise and 
witty lessons he has managed to 
evoke out of the most familiar 
aspects of nature. ‘It is very 
plain,’ he says—‘ or will be to those 
who read these papers, now ga- 
thered up into this book, as into a 
chariot for a race—that the author 
has long employed his eyes, his 
ears, his understanding in observ- 
ing and considering the facts of 
nature, and in weaving curious 
analogies. Being an editor of one 
of the oldest daily newspapers in 
New England, and obliged to fill 
its columns day after day, it natu- 
rally occurred to him, “ Why not 
write something which I myself, 
as well as my readers, shall enjoy ? 
The market gives them facts 
enough ; politics, lies enough ; art, 
affectations enough ; criminal news, 
horrors enough; fashion, more 
than enough of vanity upon va- 
nity, and vexation of purse. Why 
should they not have some of those 
wandering and joyous fancies which 
solace my hours?” The suggestion 
ripened into execution. Men read 
and read, and wanted more. These 
“Garden Letters” began to blossom 
every week, and many hands were 
glad to gather pleasure from them.’ 

Warner’s own object in writing 
these letters may be gathered from 
his own words. The principal 
value of a private garden is, he 
declares, not understood. It is 
not, as so many of us are prone 
to imagine, to give the possessors 
vegetables or fruit. That can be 
done better and more cheaply by 
the market gardeners: it is to 
teach him patience and philosophy, 
and the higher virtues—hope de- 
ferred and expectations blighted, 
leading directly to resignation, and 
sometimes to alienation. 

The garden thus becomes a 
moral agent, a test of character, as 
it was, says Mr. Warner, in the 
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beginning. ‘I shall keep,’ he says, 
‘this central truth in mind in 
these articles. I mean to have a 
moral garden, if it is not a pro- 
ductive one, one that shall teach, 
oh, my brothers! oh, my sisters! 
the great lessons of life.’ He de- 
termined, also, not only to have a 
moral garden which should please 
himself, but a moral garden which 
should please everybody. ‘I hold,’ 
he says, ‘ that no man has a right 
(whatever his sex, of course) to 
have a garden to his own selfish 
uses. He ought not to please 
himself, but every man to please 
his neighbour.’ The difficulty is, 
of course, to please your neighbour. 
It seemed to Mr. Warner that no- 
body could object to potatoes (a 
most useful vegetable), and he 
began to plant them freely. But 
there immediately arose quite a 
chorus of protest against them. 
‘You don’t want to take up your 
ground with potatoes,’ said his 
neighbours; ‘you ean buy pota- 
toes.’ (‘The very thing,’ says Mr. 
Warner, ‘I wanted to avoid is 
buying things.’) ‘What you want 
is the perishable things that you 
cannot get fresh in the market.’ 
But what kind of perishable 
things? There was so much dif- 
ference of opinion on this knotty 
point. Mr. Warner had a little 
space prepared for melons—musk- 
melons—which he showed to an 
experienced friend. ‘ You are not 
going to waste your ground on 
musk-melons? was the imme- 
diate inquiry. ‘They rarely ripen 
in this climate thoroughly before 
frost.’ He had tried for years 
without any happier experience, 
and Mr. Warner resolved ‘ to not go © 
into such a foolish experiment. 
But the next day another neigh- 
bour happenedin.’ ‘ Ah!’ said this 
one, ‘I see you are going to have 
melons. My family would rather 
give up anything else in the garden 
than musk-melons—of the nutmeg 
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variety. They are the most grate- 
ful things we have on the table.’ 
There, it was. ‘There was no 
compromise: it was melons or no 
melons, and somebody offended in 
any case. Mr. Warner half re- 
solved to plant them a little late, 
‘so that they would, and they 
wouldn’t.’ But he had the same 
difficulty about string beans(which 
he detests), and squash (which he 
tolerates), and parsnips, and the 
whole round of green things. 
What struck him particularly in 
this connection was the lesson 
which a garden teaches of the in- 
feriority of man while you are 
waiting, undecided as to what you 
shall put in it or keep out. Na- 
ture does not wait. ‘Her mind 
is made up. She knows just what 
she will raise, and she has an in- 
finite variety of early and late. 
She thrusts up her plants with a 
vigour and freedom I admire, and 


the more worthless the plant, the . 


more rapid and splendid its 
growth.’ 

Hence the use and spread of 
that which causes the amateur 
gardener the acutest agony—lI 
mean the weed. Whatever else 
the garden may do, Mr. Warner is 
convinced that it gives a man no 
liberty. ‘There is no liberty in 
gardening. The man who under- 
takes a garden is relentlessly pur- 
sued. He felicitates himself that, 
when he gets it once planted, he 
will have a season of rest and of en- 
joyment in the sprouting and grow- 
ing of the seeds. It is a green anti- 
cipation. He has planted a seed 
that will keep him awake nights, 
drive rest from his bones, and 
sleep from his pillow. Hardly is 
the garden planted than he must 
begin to hoe it. The weeds have 
sprung up all over it in a night. 
They wave and shine in redundant 
life. The docks have almost gone 
to seed; and their roots go deeper 
than conscience. Talk about the 
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London Docks! the roots of these 
are like the sources of the Aryan 
race.’ Hence, therefore, the space 
given in these papers to the pa- 
ramount subject of hoes and 
hoeing. Somebody, it appears, 
sent the author a new sort of hoe, 
with the request that he should 
speak of it favourably, if he could 
do so consistently. ‘I am will- 
ing,’ he says, ‘ to do so, but with 
the understanding that I am to be 
at liberty to speak just as courte- 
ously of any other hoe which I 
may receive. If I understand re- 
ligious morals, this is the position 
of the religious press with regard 
to bitters and wringing-machines. 
In some cases the responsibility 
of such a recommendation is shifted 
upon the wife of the editor or cler- 
gyman. Polly says she is entirely 
willing to make a certificate, ac- 
companied with an affidavit, with 
regard to this hoe; but her habit 
of sitting about the garden-walk, 
on an inverted flower-pot, while I 
hoe, somewhat destroys the prac- 
tical value of her testimony. As 
to this hoe, I do not mind saying 
that it has changed my view of 
the desirableness and value of hu- 
man life. It has, in fact, made 
life a holiday to me. It is made 
on the principle that man is an 
upright, sensible, reasonable being, 
and not a grovelling wretch. It 
does away with the necessity of 
the hinge in the back. The handle 
is seven and a half feet long. There 
are two narrow blades, sharp on 
both edges, which come together 
at an obtuse angle in front; and 
as you walk along with this hoe 
before you, pushing and pulling 
with a gentle motion, the weeds 
fall at every thrust and with- 
drawal, and the slaughter is imme- 
diate and widespread. When I 
got this hoe, I was troubled with 
sleepless mornings, pains in ‘the 
back, kleptomania with regard ‘to 
new weeders: when I went into 
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my garden I was always sure to 
see something. In this disordered 
state of mind and body I got this 
hoe. The morning after a day 
of using, I slept perfectly and late. 
I regained my respect for the eighth 
commandment. After two doses 
of the hoe in the garden, the 
weeds entirely disappeared. Try- 
ing it a third morning, I was 
obliged to throw it over the fence, 
in order to save from destruction 
the green things that ought to 
grow in the garden. Of course 
this is figurative language. What 
I mean is, that the fascination of 
using this hoe is such, that you 
are sorely tempted to employ it 
upon your vegetables after the 
weeds are laid low, and must 
hastily withdraw it to avoid un- 
pleasant results.’ In fact, with 
this hoe in one’s possession, the 
care of a garden becomes the 
merest pastime. ‘I would not be 
without one for a single night. 
The only danger is, that you may 
rather make an idol of the hoe, 
and somewhat neglect your garden 
in explaining it, and fooling about 
with it. I almost think that, 
with one of these in the hands of 
an ordinary day-labourer, you 
might see at night where he had 
been working.’ 

But, however successful Mr. 
Warner was, personally, in his 
hoeing operations, it does not 
seem as if the same could be said 
of the hoeing that Polly did. ‘I 
left my own garden yesterday,’ 
says our author, ‘and went over 
where Polly was getting the weeds 
out of one of her flower-beds. She 
was working away at the bed with 
a little hoe. Whether women 
ought to have the ballot or not, 
I am compelled to say that this 
was rather helpless hoeing. It 
was patient, conscientious, even 
pathetic hoeing ; but it was neither 
effective nor finished. When com- 
pleted, the bed looked somewhat 
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as if a hen had scratched it: there 
was that touching unevenness 
about it. I think no one could 
look at it and not be affected. To 
be sure, Polly smoothed it off with 
a rake, and asked me if it wasn’t 
nice; and I said it was. It was 
not a favourable time for me to 
explain the difference between 
puttering hoeing and the broad, 
free sweep of the instrument, 
which kills the weeds, spares the 
plants, and loosens the soil with- 
out leaving it in holes and hills. 
But, after all, as life is constituted, 
I think more of Polly’s honest and 
anxious care of her plants than 
of the most finished gardening in 
the world.’ He would probably 
have thought more of it if Polly 
had not so great a disposition to 
give as much of the credit of the 
hoeing to herself as tohim. He 
says he had begun to nurse a good 
deal of pride in presiding over a 
table whereon was the fruit of his 
honest industry. ‘ But woman !— 
John Stuart Mill is right when 
he says that we do not know any- 
thing about women. Six thousand 
years is as one day with them. 
I thought I had something to do 
with those vegetables. But when 
I saw Polly seated at her side of 
the table, presiding over the new 
and susceptible vegetables, flanked 
by the squash and the beans, and 
smiling upon the green corn and 
the new potatoes, as cool as the 
cucumbers which lay sliced in ice 
before her, and when she began 
to dispense the fresh dishes, I saw 
at once that the day of my destiny 
was over. You would have thought 
that she owned all the vegetables, 
and had raised them all from their 
earliest years. Such quiet vege- 
table airs! Such gracious appro- 
priation! At length I said, “ Polly, 
do you know who planted that 
squash, or those squashes?” 
“ James, I suppose.” “ Well, yes, 
perhaps, James did plant them, to 
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a certain extent. But who hoed 
them?” “ We did.” “ We did!” I 
said, in the most sarcastic manner. 
“ And I suppose we put on the 
sackcloth and ashes When the 
striped bug came at four o’clock 
A.M., and we watched the tender 
leaves and watered night and 
morning the feeble plants. I tell 
you, Polly,” said I, uncorking the 
Bordeaux raspberry vinegar, “ there 
is not a pea here that does not 
represent a drop of moisture wrung 
from my brow, not a beet that 
does not stand for a back-ache, 
not a squash that has not caused 
me untold anxiety; and I did 
hope—but I will say no more.” 
Observation.—In this sort of family 
discussion “I will say no more” 
is the most effective thing you 
can close up with.’ 

There can be no doubt that, in 
the management of his moral 
garden, the author had a good 
deal to contend against. I leave 


unrecorded his amusing descrip- 
tion of his glorious struggles with 
the striped bug already alluded 
to; but he derives so beautiful a 
lesson from experience with the 


snake - grass that infested his 
domain, that I cannot refrain from 
giving the passage. ‘I believe,’ 
he says, ‘ that I have found, if not 
original sin, at least vegetable 
total depravity in my garden; and 
it was there before I went into it. 
It is the bunch, or joint, or snake- 
grass—whatever it is called. As 
Ido not know the names of all 
the weeds and plants, I have to do 
as Adam did in his garden, name 
things asI find them. This grass 
has a slender, beautiful stalk; and 
when you cut it down, or pull up 
a long root of it, you fancy it is 
got rid of; but, in a day or two, 
it will come up in the same spot 
in half-a-dozen vigorous blades. 
Cutting down and pulling up is 
what it thrives on. Extermination 
rather helps it. If you followa 
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slender white root, it will be found 
to run under the ground until it 
meets another slender white root; 
and you will soon unearth a net- 
work of them, with a knot some- 
where, sending out dozens of 
sharp- pointed, healthy shoots, 
every joint prepared to be an in- 
dependent life and plant. The 
only way to deal with it is to take 
one part hoe and two part fingers, 
and carefully dig it out, not leaving 
a joint anywhere. It will take a 
long time, say all summer, to dig 
out thoroughly a small patch; 
but if you once dig it out, and 
keep it out, you will have no 
further trouble. Now for the 
moral. ‘I have called it total 
depravity. Here it is. If you 
attempt to pull up or root out 
any sin in you which shows on 
the surface—if it does not show, 
you do not care for it—you may 
have noticed how it runs into an 


- interior network of sins, and an 


ever-sprouting branch of them 
roots somewhere; and that you 
cannot pull out one without making 
a general internal disturbance and 
rooting up your whole being. I 
suppose it is less trouble to quietly 
cut them off at the top,—say once 
a week, on Sunday, when you put 
on your religious clothes and 
face,—so that no one will see 
them and not try to eradicate the 
network within.’ 

Mr. Warner remarks upon the 
above: ‘This moral vegetable 
figure is at the service of any 
clergyman who will have the 
manliness to come forward and 
help me at a day’s hoeing on my 
potatoes. None but the orthodox 
need apply.’ This is in the course 
of the third week’s paper. In the 
opening of the fourth week’s paper 
Mr. Warner is compelled to confess 
that orthodoxy is at a low ebb. 
‘ Only two clergymen accepted my 
offer to come and help hoe my 
potatoes for the privilege of using 
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my vegetable total-depravity figure 
about the snake-grass, or quack- 
grass, as some call it; and those 
two did not bring hoes. There 
seems,’ says Mr. Warner, with one 
of those quaint turns of satire 
which form the greatest attrac- 
tions of his humour, ‘ there seems 
to be a lack of disposition to hoe 
among our educated clergy. Iam 
bound to say that these two, how- 
ever, sat and watched my vigorous 
combats with the weeds, and 
talked most beautifully about the 
application of the snake -grass 
figure. As, for instance, when a 
fault or sin showed on the surface 
of a man, whether, if you dug 
down, you would find that it ran 
back into the organic bunch of 
original sin within the man. The 
only other clergyman who came 
was from out of town,—a half 
Universalist, who said he wouldn’t 
give twenty cents for my figure. 
He said that the snake-grass was 
not in my garden originally, that 
it sneaked in under the sod, and 
that it could be entirely rooted 
out with industry and patience. 
I asked the Universalist-inclined 
man to take my hoe and try it, 
but he said he hadn’t time, and 
went away.’ 

Striped bugs and snake-grass, 
however, were by no means the 
only nuisance in Mr. Warner’s 
garden. ‘There is another sub- 
ject,’ he says, ‘which is forced 
upon my notice. I like neigh- 
bours, and I like chickens; but I 
do not think they ought to be 
united near a garden. Neighbours’ 
hens in your garden are an annoy- 
ance. Even if they did not scratch 
up the corn, and peck the straw- 
berries, and eat the tomatoes, it is 
not pleasant to see them straddling 
about in their jerky, high-step- 
ping, speculative manner, picking 
inquisitively here and there. It 
is of no use to tell the neighbour 
that his hens eat your tomatoes: 


it makes no impression on him, [ 


for the tomatoes are not his. The 
best way is casually to remark to 
him that he has a fine lot of 
chickens, pretty well grown, and 
that you like spring chickens 
broiled. He will take them away 
at once. The neighbours’ small 
children are also out of place in 
your garden in strawberry and 
currant time. I hope I appreciate 
the value of children. We should 
come to nothing without them, 
though the Shakers have the best 
gardens in the world. Without 
them the common school would 
languish. But the problem is, 
what to do with them in a garden. 
For they are not good to eat, and 
there is a law. against making 
away with them. The law is not 
very well enforced, it is true; for 
people do thin them out with 
constant dosing, paregoric, and 
soothing syrups, and scanty cloth- 
ing. But I, for one, feel that it 
would not be right, aside from 
the law, to take the life, even of 
the smallest child, for the sake of 
a little fruit, more or less, in a 
garden. I may be wrong; but 
these are my sentiments, and I am 
not ashamed of them. When we 
come, as Bryant says in his “ Iliad,” 
to leave the circus of this life and 
join that innumerable caravan 
which moves, it will be some satis- 
faction to us that we have never, 
in the way of gardening, disposed 
of even the humblest child un- 
necessarily. My plan would be to 
put them into Sunday schools 
more thoroughly and to give the 
Sunday schools an agricultural 
turn; teaching the children the 
sacredness of neighbours’ vege- 
tables. I think that our Sunday 
schools do not sufficiently impress 
upon children the danger, from 
snakes and otherwise, of going 
into the neighbours’ gardens.’ 
This seems to me one of the 
most favourable passages for judg- 
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ing of the peculiarities of Warner’s 
genius. It is entirely American in 
its quiet, imperturbable drollery ; 
but the tone is that of ordinary 
Transatlantic humour refined by 
culture, and its effect upon the 
reader is, to my mind, infinitely 
more true and lasting than the 
more obvious witticisms of Arte- 
mus Ward. What could be more 
delightful in its way than the fol- 
lowing calm deliberation upon the 
rank of vegetables? ‘ The matter,’ 
says Warner, ‘has not been at all 
studied as it should be. Why do 
we respect some vegetables and 
despise others, when all of them 
come to an equal honour or igno- 
miny on the table? The bean is 
a graceful, confiding, engaging 
vine; but you never can put beans 
into poetry, nor into the highest 
sort of prose. There is no dignity 
in the bean. Corn—which in my 
garden grows alongside the bean, 
and, so far as I can see, with no 
affectation of superiority—is, how- 
ever, the child of song. It waves 
in all literature. But mix it with 
beans, and its high tone is gone. 
Succotash is vulgar. It is the 
bean in it. The bean is a vulgar 
vegetable, without culture, or any 
flavour of high society among ve- 
getables. Then there is the cool 
cucumber, like so many good 
people—good for nothing when it 
is ripe, and the wildness has gone 
out of it. How inferior in quality 
it is to the melon, which grows 
upon a similar vine, is of a like 
watery consistency, but is not half 
so valuable! The cucumber is a 
sort of low comedian in a company 
where the melon is a minor gentle- 
man, I might also contrast the 
celery with the potato. The asso- 
ciations are as opposite as the 
dining-room of the duchess and 
the cabin of the peasant. I admire 
the potato, both in vine and blos- 
som: but it is not aristocratic.’ 

The following seems to me quite 
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in the best manner of our own 
Elia. ‘The lettuce is to me a most 
interesting study. Lettuce is like 
conversation : it must be fresh and 
crisp, so sparkling that you can 
scarcely notice the bitter in it. 
Lettuce, like most talkers, is, how- 
ever, apt to run rapidly to seed. 
Blessed is that sort which comes 
to a head, and so remains, like a 
few people I know; growing more 
solid and satisfactory, and tender 
at the same time, and whiter at the 
centre, and crisp in their maturity. 
Lettuce, like conversation, requires 
a good deal of oil, to avoid fric- 
tion, and keep the company 
smooth; a pinch of attic salt, a 
dash of pepper, a quantity of mus- 
tard and vinegar, by all means, 
but so mixed that you will notice 
no sharp contrasts; and a trifle of 
sugar. You can put anything, and 
the more things the better, into 
salad, as into conversation; but 


. everything depends upon the skill 


of mixing. I feel I am in the best 
society when I am with lettuce. 
It is in the select circle of ve- 
getables.’ 

Even more characteristic are 
Warner’s musings upon onions, 
which, strange to say, he did not 
cultivate in his garden. He says 
he is quite ashamed to take people 
there, and have them notice the 
absence of this useful vegetable. 
‘It is very marked. In onion is 
strength ; and a garden without it 
lacks flavour. The onion, in its 
satin wrappings, is among the 
most beautiful of vegetables; and 
it is the only one that represents 
the essence of things. It can al- 
most be said to havea soul. You 
take off coat after coat, and the 
onion is still there; and when 
the last one is removed, who dare 
say that the onion itself is de- 
stroyed, though you can weep over 
its departed spirit? I know that 
there is supposed to be a prejudice 
against the onion; but I think 
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there is rather a cowardice in re- 
gard to it. I doubt not that all 
men and women love the onion ; 
but few confess their love. Affec- 
tion for it is concealed. Good 
New-Englanders are as shy of 
owning it as they are of talking 
about religion. Some people have 
days on which they eat onions— 
what you might call ‘ retreats,’ or 
their ‘Thursdays.’ The act is in 
the nature of a religious ceremony, 
an Eleusinian mystery; not a 
breath of it must get abroad. On 
that day they see no company ; 
they deny the kiss of greeting to 
the dearest friend; they retire 
within themselves, and hold com- 
munion with one of the most pun- 
gent and penetrating manifesta- 
tions of the moral vegetable world. 
Happy is said to be the family 


| that can eat onions together. They 


are, for the time being, separate 
from the world, and have a har- 
mony of aspiration. There is a 
hint here for the reformers. Let 
them become apostles of the onion; 
let them eat and preach it to their 
fellows, and circulate tracts of it 
in the form of seeds. In the onion 
is the hope of universal brother- 
hood. If all men will eat onions 
at all times, they will come into a 
universal sympathy. Look at Italy. 
I hope I am not mistaken as to 
the cause of her unity. It is the 
food, also, of the common people 
of Italy. All the social atmosphere 
of that delicious land is laden with 
it. Its odour is a practical demo- 
cracy. In the churches all are 
alike: there is one faith, one smell. 
The entrance of Victor Emanuel 
into Rome was only the pompous 
proclamation of a unity which gar- 
lic had already accomplished.’ 

I suppose I ought to be satisfied 
with these lengthy quotations from 
Warner’s book; but it has so de- 
cided a fascination for me, that I 
cannot resist the temptation to re- 
produce a few more of his most 


amusing passages; and I take, first, 
that on the philosophical temper 
as displayed by plumbers. ‘They 
are the most agreeable men I 
know,’ says Warner; ‘and the 
boys in the business begin to be 
agreeable very early. I suspect the 
secret of it is that they are agree- 
able by the hour. In the driest 
days my fountain became disabled 
—the pipe was stopped up. A 
couple of plumbers, with the im- 
plements of their craft, came out 
to view the situation. There was 
a good deal of difference of opinion 
about where the stoppage was. I 
found the plumbers perfectly will- 
ing to sit down and talk about it— 
talk by the hour. Some of their 
guesses and remarks were exceed- 
ingly ingenious, and their general 
observations on other subjects were 
excellent in their way, and could 
hardly have been better if they 
had been made by the job. The 
work dragged a little, as it is 
apt to do by the hour. The 
plumbers had occasion to make 
me several visits. Sometimes they 
would find, upon arrival, that they 
had forgotten some indispensable 
tool, and one would go back to the 
shop, a mile and a half, after it; 
and his comrade would await his 
return with the most exemplary 
patience, and sit down and talk— 
always by the hour. I do not 
know, but it is a habit to have 
something wanted at the shop. 
They seemed to me very good 
workmen, and always willing to 
stop and talk about the job, or 
anything else, when I went rear 
them. Nor had they any of that 
impetuous hurry that is said to be 
the bane of our American civilisa- 
tion. To their credit be it said, 
that I never observed anything of 
it in them. They can afford to 
wait. Two of them will sometimes 
wait nearly half a day while a 
comrade goes for a tool. They are 
patient and philosophical. It isa 
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great pleasure to meet such men. 
One only wishes there was some 
work he could do for them by the 
hour. There ought to be recipro- 
city. I think they have nearly 
solved the problem of life: it is to 
work for other people, never for 
yourself, and get your pay by the 
hour. You then have no anxiety, 
and little work. If you do things 
by the job, you are perpetually 
driven; the hours are scourges. 
If you work by the hour, you 
gently sail on the stream of Time, 
which is always bearing you on to 
the haven of Pay, whether you 
make any effort or not. Working 
by the hour tends to make one 
moral. A plumber working by the 
job, trying to unscrew a rusty, re- 
fractory nut, in a cramped posi- 
tion, where the tongs continually 
slipped off, would swear; but I 
never heard one of them swear, or 
exhibit the least impatience at 


such a vexation, working by the. 


hour. Nothing can move a man 
who is paid by the hour. How 
sweet the flight of time seems to 
his calm mind |’ 

This, I think, has something of 
the cumulative unction, though 
little of the humorous exaggera- 
tions in which Sydney Smith de- 
lighted. The following ‘ moral ob- 
servation’ has a touch of Dickens. 
* You can tell,’ says Warner,‘ when 
people are ripe by their willingness 
to go. Richness and ripeness are 
not exactly the same. The rich 
are apt to hang to the stem with 
tenacity. I have nothing against 
the rich. If I were not virtuous, 
I should like to be rich. But we 
cannot have everything, as the 
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man said when he was down with 
the small-pox and cholera, and the 
yellow fever came into the neigh- 
bourhood.’ Again: ‘ Nothing shows 
one who his friends are like pros- 
perity and ripe fruit. I had a 
good friend in the country, whom 
I almost never visited except in 
cherry time. By their fruits you 
shall know them.’ 

Whether Warner will ever pro- 
duce again anything so good and 
true as this is, I am afraid, a mat- 
ter of considerable doubt. There 
are some amusing passages in his 
‘ Back-Log Studies,’ and his ‘ Saun- 
terings through Europe’ have a 
certain freshness and sweetness. 
But the ill-success of his co-part- 
nership with Mark Twain in the 
recent novel of ‘The Gilded Age’ 
seems to imply that, having made 
his one success in literature, War- 
ner is disposed to rest upon his 
laurels, and that his moral garden 
is the only one he is inclined to 
cultivate. Even if this is so, we 
have still something to be very 
grateful for. Apart from the hu- 
mour which he manages to extract 
from his experiences, his little book 
is full of happy thoughts and 
subtle fancies, for which the reader 
cannot fail to be the better. 
‘Truly, as Mr. Beecher says, ‘ one 
may not learn from it either divi- 
nity or horticulture; but if he 
gets a pure happiness, and a 
tendency to repeat the happiness 
from the ample stores of nature, 
he will gain from our friend’s 
garden what Adam lost in his, and 
what neither philosophy nor divi- 
nity has always been able to re- 
store.’ 

W. Davenport ADAME. 








RAPE OF THE GAMP. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SPARRING, 


eventful Tuesday evening 
having arrived, and dinner 
discussed by the select fourteen, 
the company now assembled in 
the drawing-room was the élite of 
Pedlington, as Frank had pre- 
dicted in his note of invitation to 
Mr. Lane. Among the gentlemen 
were the Clerk of the Peace, a 
very tall portentous man, who 
seemed to carry his figurative 
skeleton about with him in the 
same suit of clothes with his 
gaunt person, instead of leaving it 
in the traditional closet at home. 
Colloquially, this gentleman was 
spoken of in genteel society as 
‘The Peace,’ but the unvarying 
perturbation of his aspect had 
induced the wags of Pedlington to 
call him ‘ Peace where there is no 
peace.’ Indeed, our elegant ac- 
quaintance, Frank Browne, was 
accused of having invented this 
sarcasm, in his wrath at the best 
appointment in the county having 
gone to the Delavines instead of 
coming into his own firm. This 
angular and unattractive gentle- 
man, besides being comfortably 
padded with five daughters, all 
more or less attractive, was admi- 
rably set off this evening in con- 
trast with Captain Fuller, a knight 
of Balaclava, and a person of 
genial, inexhaustible simplicity. 
The clerical profession was in 
force, being represented by Mr. 
Ormsby, an honorary canon, and 
a churchman of the old school; 
the Rev. Cyprian Key, the new 
rector of the mother parish, who 
belonged to*the advanced school 
of Catholic Anglicans; and a cu- 
rate of Evangelical views attached 


to the ‘ dry dock’ church, in which 
Mr. Browne performed his exem- 
plary devotions. A  potentate 
darkly connected with a great 
brewing firm, but splendidly en- 
riched by the said connection, 
also exhibited his proportions on 
Mrs. Browne’s carpet. A phy- 
sician in practice, a barrister out 
of practice, a political refugee, and 
our young friend Martin of Plum- 
stead Manor completed the list of 
male guests. Some of these gen- 
tlemen had wives and daughters, 
some the former only, one the 
latter only, others neither. 

Mrs. Browne’s parties, though 
unassuming, were always more or 
less successful, partly owing to 
some abstruse skill of hers in 
sorting her guests, partly to her 
own inherent qualities as a host- 
ess. Wherever this good lady 
went, envy and malice slunk away, 
and charity broke like a sunbeam 
on the heart. Not that she was 
enabled by her presence in one 
spot to exorcise those demons and 
shed that radiance throughout the 
room; but that by circulating 
among the company the enemy 
had to keep up a running fight, 
and do mischief only with his 
stern-chasers. 

The party had fallen easily 
into groups. Three intellectual 
daughters of ‘ The Peace’ engaged 
the two younger divines and the 
ex-barrister. A fourth occupied 
the brewer, or rather the gentle- 
man obscurely connected with 
malt, who was evidently plotting 
an escape, and directing piteous 
glances toward Nelly, who sat in 
a corner studiously contemplating 
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the carpet. Frank flirted ele- 
gantly with the canon’s musical 
daughter, a pale little woman 
with light hair and a white ca- 
mellia nestling in it. Young 
Martin of Plumstead Manor was 
being talked to by his host, an 
honour seldom accorded to young 
or old, and in this instance feebly 
appreciated; for Martin fidgeted 
from foot to foot, eying Janet 
askance as she sat on the sofa 
with Mrs. Ormsby. In front of 
these ladies stood Captain Fuller, 
talking very loud in his artless 
way, enjoying Martin’s predica- 
ment, thinking he had got the 
course clear of that inevitable 
‘Mr. Lane’ for once, and resolved 
to make the most of his oppor- 
tunity. The refugee, a small, sal- 
low personage, with a dispropor- 
tionately large and preternaturally 
purple moustache, was conversing 
fluently in French with Miss Lyte, 


a charming elderly lady, with . 


much vivacity of countenance, and 
beautiful little hands folded in 
her lap. 

In the meantime Albert, bald, 
bland, ‘ white-breasted, like the 
pard,’ but without the ferocity of 
that feline performer, hovered 
about serenely, dropping a face- 
tious pleasantry here, a neatly 
turned compliment there. 

* You're as full of little quips as 
@ sausage is of cat’s-meat,’ said 
Frank, sneering at him when they 
chanced to encounter. ‘A pity 
no one seems to appreciate you.’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ sighed Albert, with 
comic resignation—‘ well, virtue is 
its own reward.’ 

‘Virtue, and two hundred a 
year for doing nothing,’ retorted 
Frank, with acrimony. 

‘Excuse me, Frank,’ pleaded 
the gentle Albert—‘a hundred 
only, while enjoying the amenities 
of home.’ And so_ speaking, 
without a touch of perceptible 
irony in voice or manner, he 
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turned away from his unfraternal 
relative, and nursed his own in- 
creasing uneasiness. For Albert’s 
misgivings had lately settled into 
a conviction “that Janet cared 
rather too much for Mr. Lane. 
‘Too much, if as yet only a little,’ 
he murmured to himself; ‘ for 
when Janet begins she will go on, 
for good or evil. No power in 
heaven or earth will stop her. 
And who is Mr. Lane? 

A hundred times lately, by 
night and day, Albert had pon- 
dered on this question. He was 
conscious of, and had at first re- 
buked himself for, a secret and 
mysterious antagonism to the gen- 
tleman in question, whom almost 
every other member of his family 
conspired to honour. His per- 
ception of a mystery enshrouding 
Mr. Lane sprang out of this re- 
pulsion, which lately had grown 
upon Albert in despite of his own 
will, and now partook of the 
nature of horror. He had watched 
his father and Frank keenly, in 
his covert way, whenever Mr. Lane 
was present, or when his name 
was mentioned, to see whether 
any doubt or suspicion about him 
haunted their minds. Latterly 
he had more than once taken 
advantage of Janet’s absence from 
a room to throw out a hint or 
feeler, but it had met with no 
response from either of these two 
vigilant and astute men. Neither 
did Mrs. Browne disclose the 
smallest uneasiness, although she 
undoubtedly noticed Janet’s grow- 
ing preference for the stranger. 
Joan was willing enough now to 
disparage Mr. Lane, to characterise 
his opinions as heterodox and 
dangerous, and himself as a per- 
son too reserved about his own 
experiences and antecedents for 
her taste. But Albert was not 
overwilling to accept Joan’s alli- 
ance in this quest, for she was 
constantly subject to bitter inu- 
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endoes on the part of Frank, who 
declared she had practised her 
mature arts of conquest cn Mr. 
Lane, and had been foiled. More- 
over, there was so much generosity 
in Albert’s nature that he hesi- 
tated to take an angry woman 
into an offensive alliance against 
a man who had done him no 
wrong, and might prove to be 
wholly undeserving of his su- 
spicions. It was strange that on 
this very evening, when Albert 
thought that Mr. Lane was not to 
be present, he should have wished 
for his presence. In the first 
place, he was possessed with an 
ardent desire to witness the meet- 
ing between Miss Lyte and Mr. 
Lane; and in the second place, he 
was apprehensive that no such 
meeting would take place at all, 
and that Mr. Lane would contrive 
to avoid Miss Lyte altogether. 

* Whatever the man’s secret is,’ 
Albert reflected —‘ whatever Lane’s 
secret is, Dr. Phelps and Captain 
Fuller are both in it. They know 
his whole history, and are both 
attached strongly to him. That 
is the strangest part of it. And 
certainly they and Key were at 
Harrow with Lyte!  Assuredly 
Phelps and he were both friends 
and rivals in study. Nor does 
my memory deceive me in think- 
ing that Fuller and he were ri- 
vals at foot-ball or some athletic 
pastime. We used to hear so 
much about him and his affairs 
before his rupture with Captain 
Lyte. But our new parson, the 
Reverend Cyprian Key, was also 
at school with that set, and Key 
certainly has not recognised Mr. 
Lane. I have observed him nar- 
rowly, and he is a man of trans- 
parent integrity. He would cer- 
tainly cut that fellow’s acquaint- 
ance. I heard him say that he 
accounted a duellist a deliberate 
murderer; and no man of his 
principle coula possibly take up 
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with a fellow who had violated 
the code of hospitality and be- 
trayed an innocent girl. To Key 
undoubtedly Mr. Lane is Mr. Lane. 
Oh, what would I give to see 
him encounter Mies Lyte! She 
was too fond of her precious ne- 
phew, and too much cut up at 
all that happened, not to recog- 
nise him. Besides she has an 
eagle eye. She always looks right 
into a person, and reads his 
thoughts and feelings. She knows 
as well as possible that I am 
uneasy about Janet, and that I 
am brooding now. I saw her 
glance of inquiry when I passed 
her. As to Mr. Lane, he might 
even brave it out to her face. He 
is so deep, so impenetrable. I 
would give the world to see him 
brought face to face with her. If 
he were to look unreasonably 


calm and grave, my suspicions 
would be confirmed. And she 
would betray emotion —surprise 


first, then indignation. But would 
she keep his secret? Can she 
possibly forgive him? After all, 
we haye only heard one side of 
the story. We may be all wrong. 
George Baily entertained such a 
deadly hatred of that young man 
that he would not have hesitated 
to lay the black paint on thick 
and heavy.’ 

‘But in any case,’ Albert con- 
tinued, ‘it is too horrible to be 
true. I am getting morbid on 
the subject. I shudder to think 
of such a mischance. It cannot 
be. Dr. Phelps would never have 
ient himself to such a hideous 
plot.’ 

Thus poor Albert walked about 
among his mother’s guests, seem- 
ing well at ease and lazily con- 
tented with everything, mentally 
racked with apprehension, wring- 
ing his hands, and gnashing his 
teeth with anguish. 

At this point in his reflections 
he turned and found Mr. Lane 
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looming large above him, greeting 
the Rev. Cyprian Key, who ap- 
peared rejoiced at the encounter. 
Albert’s heart sank within him. 
Captain Fuller visibly started and 
stared, first at Mr. Lane, then at 
Miss Lyte. The rose deepened on 
Janet’s cheek, and Mr. Lane saw 
this little signal, but was not 
pleased, and turned his eyes some- 
what sadly away from the young 
lady. 

Miss Lyte, whom a strange pre- 
sentiment had warned of danger, 
or of some great surprise, and 
who, penetrating Albert’s calm 
exterior, had vaguely connected 
him and his terrors with the 
coming mystery, now found herself 
gazing with unusual intensity at 
a gentleman who had lately entered 
the room without being announced, 
and who appeared so much at 
home, or so desirous to attract no 
attention, that he did not seek 
the hostess to make his bow of 
ceremony. 

With the exception of Mr. Dela- 
vine, ‘The P ,” this newcomer 
was the tallest man in the room; 
but, unlike that perturbed-looking 
functionary, his height appeared 
to be merely incidental to the 
natural power and dignity of his 
presence. Perhaps real dignity of 
aspect is only attained by those 
who are free from self-conscious- 
ness; and it was probably this 
entire absence of vanity or egotism, 
rather than any positive quality 
of heart, mind, or manner, which 
gave this grandeur to Mr. Lane’s 
bearing. Standing beside Mr. Key 
he looked gigantic, but that was 
only from the force of contrast. 
His appearance would be more 
appropriately compared with that 
of his friend Captain Fuller. If 
you had met the latter walking 
alone in a country bridle-path, 
you would have been impelled to 
think, ‘ What a fine, tall, military- 
looking man!’ Had you met Mr. 
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Lane under the same conditions, 
no indication of strength, stature, 
or of the calling of the man would 
have arrested your observation ; 
yet you would instinctively have 
turned to look after him, and a 
sense of having encountered a 
noble and upright man would 
arise in you. 

What tumultuous rout of ideas, 
emotions, and sentiments chased 
each other through the lady’s 
brain as she gazed at this person, 
it is impossible to conjecture. 
After a few moments of surprised 
hesitation, a flash of certainty 
thrilled through her whole nature ; 
and in its tremulous wake that 
indescribable confusion or rout 
took place, and so completely 
occupied her faculties that she 
continued to gaze and gaze (Albert 
watching her meanwhile), until 
Mrs. Browne, espying her favourite 
cavalier, glided forward to greet 
him, and then turned, bringing 
the bronzed Barbarossa to be in- 
troduced to the lady who had 
already honoured him with so 
much notice. 

She was quite herself again by 
the time the ceremony was per- 
formed. But then, probably with 
a secret purpose, she trespassed 
the limits of strict propriety by 
repeating the name, and looking 
with keen scrutiny at the gentle- 
man. 

‘Lane? Lane?’ she reiterated ; 
and again, ‘Lane? Lane? Lane? 
Let me see. Earl of Sandilands’ 
family name. Devonshire family, 
is it not, Mr. Lane?’ 

‘ My ancestors on the father’s 
side,’ replied he, ‘have been men 
of Kent as far back as I can trace 
them,’ 

He seemed about to lapse into 
silence, at least to allow the lady 
to pursue her inquiry if she so 
pleased; but suddenly, with a 
hasty impulse, he added, ‘ It 
happens, however, that my mother, 
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though the daughter of a cadet 
branch, did belong to the Devon- 
shire family ;’-which was strictly 
the case, as perhaps the lady 
already knew. But it appeared 
otherwise from her words. 

‘Indeed!’ she rejoined. ‘ That 
is very unusual. Quite a singular 
occurrence. Perhaps by that al- 
liance two branches of the same 
original stock were re-united.’ 

‘I think not,’ said the gentle- 
man, calmly, but politely. 

‘ Well, perhaps not,’ Miss Lyte 
replied. And she looked at him 
very significantly, as though she 
would say, ‘ You are courageous 
and true, as of old.’ 

His face, during this brief 
dialogue, was as the face of a 
flint—calm, cold, hard, and im- 
movable. Yet his eyes, which 
were dark and luminous, were 
looking into the lady’s very soul, 
and reading every shade of emotion 
which crossed it. 


Albert was completely mystified 


now. When first her glance 
lighted upon Mr. Lane, Miss 
Lyte’s agitation had confirmed 
Albert’s most terrible apprehen- 
sions. So perfect had been her 
subsequent self-control that he 
thought a closer inspection of 
Mr. Lane had dissipated her pre- 
vious impression. He was pro- 
foundly puzzled, but infinitely 
relieved, and wunburdened his 
gentle soul with a sigh. 

Now Hubert comes up, and 
greets his tutor with looks easy to 
be read. 

‘Is the tea all gone?’ the latter 
asks. 
‘The tepid water is,’ replied 
Hubert; ‘ but I will go at once 
and have some real tea brewed 
for you. And you come into the 
morning-room presently and have 
it in peace. How tired you look!’ 
And the ‘boy lingered for a few 
moments, putting his hand affec- 
tionately on Mr. Lane’s arm, as he 
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had acquired the habit of doing. 
‘ You know, Miss Lyte,’ he added, 
‘Mr. Lane is not contented with 
working all day in school, but 
will go and teach those soldiers 
and mechanics up at the night 
school of an evening, instead of 
going out to dinner and enjoying 
himself.’ Then he took himself 
off to look after the ‘ real tea’ for 
his weary friend. 

‘ Mr. Lane is of so little use in 
the world,’ said Mrs. Browne, with 
her sweet smile, ‘ that he is trying 
to kill himself with work.’ 

‘ Most men would die very hard 
if work killed them,’ he argued. 

‘ We should spend and be spent 
in a good cause,’ said Miss Lyte; 
‘but young people fancy their 
strength inexhaustible, and are 
tempted to overtask it.’ 

‘That is what I tell Albert,’ 
said Frank, stopping in front of 
the lady; ‘ he should think of us 
and spare our feelings, and not 
wear himself out prematurely, as 
Lane is doing, who has no one to 
lament him.’ 

‘Frank ought to have been a 
soldier, sister Joan here chimed 
in. ‘A gentleman who lives in a 
glass house, and yet has the 
courage to throw stones, might 
lead a forlorn hope.’ 

Frank, languidly turning his 
eye for a moment from Joan to 
Mr. Lane, repeated the two last 
words with aggravating calmness. 

‘ Forlorn—hope,’ he sighed, and 
passed on, with a derisive smile. 

Joan would provoke these pas- 
sages of arms, and always suffered 
in consequence. There was such 
a malignant significance in Frank’s 
action that she even feared Mr. 
Lane himself would see her secret 
wound. 

* But you don’t call me a fanci- 
ful young person,’ that gentleman 
quietly resumed, answering Miss 
Lyte’s last observation. ‘I am 
really twenty-nine years old, and 
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having parted with youth and 
fancy when I was nineteen, feel 
now at least forty-nine.’ 

* You certainly look older than 
you are,’ added Miss Lyte, speak- 
ing abstractedly and somewhat 
nervously; for though his face 
remained rigid, she could feel his 
steady, penetrating gaze, which 
not only seemed to her to read 
her perplexity, but to pity it. 

Then he went to his tea, and 
she sat quite still, half awed by 
him, and wholly interested in him ; 
and hearing as in a dream Joan’s 
querulous voice, saying, ‘ We have 
never heard Mr. Lane speak so 
much of himself in all the two 
years or more of our acquaintance 
with him.’ 

‘ Perhaps, my dear,’ replied Mrs. 
Browne, ‘he is more communi- 
cative with gentlemen than with 
ladies. Ihave never heard Frank 
or Hubert notice any reserve on 
his part. But we must remember 
that a person who thinks and does 
so much for others is less likely to 
talk about himself than a selfish 
person is.’ 

The Reverend Cyprian found the 
object of these remarks refresh- 
ing himself with ‘real tea’ in a 
small room, apart. 

‘You have not come up to the 
rectory to spend a friendly evening 
with me yet,’ he said. 

‘You have not called upon me, 
I think,’ Mr. Lane replied, with a 
quaint smile. 

‘But you are not waiting for 
that, I know. How could I have 
the face to go and leave cards at 
the Abbey when I know you’re at 
the school? I would have dropped 
in often after evensong, though, 
only I have seen you walk out of 
church as if you wished to be 
alone.’ 

The reader should understand 
that matters were undergoing 
rapid changes in the mother 
parish of Pedlington. A surpliced 
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choir and choral services had been 
organised by the new rector; and 
Mr. Lane now generally availed 
himself of the daily evening ser- 
vice to spend twenty-five minutes 
in devotion after his day’s work. 
Mr. Key was waiting till a friend 
of his own should be at liberty 
to join him, and as yet had no per- 
manent assistance in his parish 
work, which was very severe; so 
that both had the same excuse of 
fatigue to plead. 

‘The fact is,’ Mr. Lane con- 
tinued, ‘I am generally so weary 
of an evening that I am fit society 
for no one but myself. I revive 
a little after midnight, and my 
best hours are the small hours of 
the morning, which I must spend 
alone, as all the world is asleep 
then.’ 

‘Would it not rest your mind 
of an evening,’ Key asked, ‘ to have 
some one to talk to? I quite long 
sometimes to hurry out of church 
after you and come over to your 
rooms for an hour.’ 

‘Then pray do so in future, or 
rather I will wait in the nave for 
you when I am going to be alone 
and at leisure. You know I have 
the English composition class 
twice a week at my den of an 
evening.’ 

‘ When one is alone,’ urged Key, 
returning to that subject, ‘one 
thinks. There is so much to think 
about! And nothing fatigues the 
mind so much as solitary think- 
ing.’ 

‘I seldom think, Mr. Lane re- 
joined. ‘I muse. Except in the 
face of a difficulty: and then 
thinking seldom helps me out of 
it,’ 

Now Mr. Key’s deep-set grey 
eyes glistened with delight, and 
he showed all his splendid white 
teeth triumphantly. ‘ Ah!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘this is what Protestant- 
ism, and your so-called liberalism 
have brought you to.’, 
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‘How so” Mr. Lane asked, 
quite pleased with the other’s en- 
thusiasm, and smiling at his 
warmth. 

‘You liberals,’ explained the 
Catholic, ‘expect to think your 
own way out of a difficulty, like a 
solitary swimmer trying to save 
himself. But you have no land 
in view—wno land, my friend.’ And 
again he showed his teeth in 
triumph. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ the other 
replied, thoughtfully. ‘When I 
am in a practical difficulty, the 
land which I have in view is the 
right thing to be done—Right, in 
short. If the difficulty is an intel- 
lectuai one, I have the truth in 
view. But being able to do right, 
or to find truth, is another thing. 
You may have land in view, and 
not be able to reach it.’ 

‘But what land is there with- 
out boundaries ?” urged the divine. 
‘And how can there be any rule 
of Right, or any Truth, except 
within the limits of Sound Doc- 
trine ?” 

* What is sound doctrine?’ the 
layman asked, quite sincerely. 

*“ What is truth?” quoth Pon- 
tius Pilate, replied the parson. 
‘But to answer you as the time 
serves, Sound Doctrine is the 
coast-line of Right and Truth. All 
beyond it is deep sea, and full of 
dangers.’ 

‘I shall be sincerely glad to 
make a landfall in your company, 
at a more convenient season,’ said 
the shipwrecked mariner, smiling 
gravely. And at that moment a 
deputation of ladies came to carry 
the reverend pilot off to the piano, 
while the other remained alone, 
helping himself to another cup of 
tea, and musing upon what had 
been said, wondering at the bold- 
ness and assurance of the youthful 
divine. 

Although for argument’s sake 
he had admitted the terms ‘ Pro- 


testant’ and ‘liberal,’ really his 
own mind was moving slowly but 
surely in the direction indicated 
by Key. Liberty of thought was 
assuming in his eyes the guise of 
licence. The moral limits to this 
liberty seemed to recede farther 
and farther into space. It might 
and did lead to men infidelity and 
despair. He yearned for some 
repose from its fluctuations, some 
authority for Truth, some absolute 
Right. 

That such are to be found by 


every man for himself in the sacred } 


records, Mr. Lane no longer be- 
lieved. Upon that assertion arose 
an indiscriminate conflict of creeds. 
Catholic, Calvinist, and Unitarian, 
each finds Ais truth there. All 
three cannot be the truth, as all 
differ. How is an inquirer to 
choose, unless one can show his 
authority, the others none ? 

To a man’s mind travelling over 
the disputed ground in this way 
evidence is not wanting of a com- 
mission given to a certain Body, 
and a promise that i¢ should be 
guided into all spiritual truth, 
and ‘that the truth should abide 
with i for ever. He also finds on 
record warnings against usurpa- 
tion of the authority vested in this 
Body or Church. Such was the 
case at the present time with Mr. 
Lane. That truth should be mani- 
fold or elastic was an idea wholly 
incompatible with the temper of 
his mind. 

* * * o 

No sound broke his reverie, but 
an inner sense of delight. Lifting 
up his fiery dark eyes, they en- 
countered eyes of heavenly blue. 
A beatific vision indeed! Light, 
life, love. Light to the darkened 
heart. Life, warm, palpitating, 
generous life, to that living death, 
that hopeless brooding on ‘the days 
that are no more.’ Love, young, 
fresh, fair, and sweet, at whose very 
approach the heart’s ice breaks up 
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and melts, and living fountains 
gush forth to fertilise the arid soil. 
Love knocking at the door of a 
weary, solitary heart; standing 
humbly without, a suppliant, wait- 
ing for admittance. And love in 
what form, what guise? The ideal 
of a lifetime become real. Every 
element of beauty, grace, and 
sweetness fused into one master- 
piece. The absolute climax of 
nature’s handiwork. The lily and 
rose wedded in human form, with 
sapphire windows to the longing 
soul within, and crowned as Queen 
of Beauty, with a diadem of fleecy 
gold. 

Shall the heart of a man bar its 
adamantine doors, and stop [its 
ears with wax, that it hear not 
the beating of those gentle fingers 
without, and suffuse itself with 
its own darkness, and burrow deep 
down into the cold, arid earth, and 
there grovel for death, dark death, 


the final pang, the parting throe, . 


to end its loveless agony ? 

We must leave Mr. Lane’s course 
of action in this trying emergency 
‘to develop itself,’ as the news- 
paper writers say, in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
LOOKING NICE. 


We left Mr. Lane disturbed as to 
his reverie by the consciousness of 
a presence. His mind had been oc- 
cupied with one of those great vexed 
questions which have agitated the 
intellectual world at least from the 
days of Wycliffe till now. Who 
shall say how much of this mental 
fermentation is not a mere ano- 
dyne instinctively sought and ea- 
gerly drunk to allay the craving 
of empty hearts? Such a propo- 
sition is far too profound to be 
more than delicately hinted at in 
the progress of our narrative. 
VOL. XXVIL—NO. CLVI. 
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Suffice it to say that, meeting the 
gentle, hesitating gaze of a pair 
of deep blue eyes, Mr. Lane’s dark, 
splendid eyes were suffused with 
a light which is not that of the 
intellect, and in his heart arose 
a gentle murmur which stilled 
the winds and waves and the 
thunders of polemic controversy. 

The young lady was blushing, 
not unnaturally, at finding herself 
quite unsupported, and apparently 
intruding upon the solitude of a 
grave gentleman, who sought the 
seclusion of this deserted room, 
and solaced his weary nerves with 
tea. A slight tremor passed over 
her lips, as though she would fain 
have excused herself for being 
there. Yet such an excuse, if 
spoken, would have been the 
mere shadow of a conventional- 
ism; for she felt, and trembled 
all over at that sense, that her 
very presence was a joy to this 
man. 

Janet’s dress was of black gauze 
over some thin black silk. Her 
only ornaments were a rude neck- 
lace and crucifix of Irish bog- 
wood, and two hair-pins or skewers 
of the same fabric. ‘ Simplex 
munditiis.’ This simplicity was 
not devoid of art. And if my 
fair reader will recall the image 
of some surpassingly fair and 
lovely girl (perchance herself) 
attired in such a robe of subdued 
black, her memory will supply my 
lack of descriptive power. The 
cumbrous, dull black beads, too, 
aided in setting off her small 
round neck and white bosom. 
The large black knobs of the 
pins also appeared to nestle fur- 
tively amidst the clusters of glis- 
tening hair, which, densely massed 
behind, and growing low on her 
forehead, sat like a crown of 
fretted gold and amber upon her 
dainty head. 

As her eyelids fell before his 
glance, he noticed for the first 
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time how her dark, delicate eye- 
brows contrasted with the fair 
skin and golden hair, and how 
the lids of those eloquent eyes 
were fringed with long, dark 
lashes. 

It was a silent téte-d-téte. Nei- 
ther. he nor she uttered a syl- 
lable. Nor did he attempt to 
rise and offer her a seat. Nor 
did she expect him to do so, nor 
was she conscious of any embar- 
rassment in this silence. Follow- 
ing, or urged by some blind im- 
pulse, she had sought him thus. 
During all those hours which had 
intervened since her conversation 
with Frank at his toilet one idea 
had possessed her mind: it was 
that Mr. Lane’s heart was void 
and sad, and that she would com- 
mand his admiration, and so win 
the right to fill and solace it. 

I challenge any fair criticism to 
denounce this idea, to asperse this 
resolution of hers. The idea was 
founded in purest charity. The 
resolution was entirely noble and 
self-sacrificing. This man before 
whom she stood trembling, wait- 
ing for his heart to pronounce 
her sentence, had nothing which 
the world covets to bestow upon 
her—neither fame nor position, 
rank nor wealth. Only she 
thought him one of nature’s true 
nobility, sad because of manifold 
bitter experiences, and because of 
the sadness which will sink into 
all noble souls as they study and 
strive with the evil which pre- 
vails around them. Moreover 
she thought, and wisely thought, 
that such strong natures, capable 
of so great devotion to the in- 
terests of others, are also pro- 
foundly tender, and desire (even 
though they know it not) both 
to give and to receive an ampli- 
tude of love which feeblér souls 
cannot fathom. To supply this 
great want to the man before her 
—this man whom she already es- 


teemed great, in all but the world’s 
recognition ; to help him with her 
love, with her whole soul, and 
even with her little fortune, if 
such petty aid would be accepted ; 
to march triumphant over all ob- 
stacles, to attain the summit of 
human success, and, far above all 
this, to be happy. Thus to aid 
him was her desire. And with her 
to desire strongly was to resolve. 

So there she stood, a sweet, 
silent suppliant, with downcast 
lids and palpitating breast, wait- 
ing to know whether her beauty 
and devotion were enough, to hear 
from his lips, or see in his eyes, a 
token of approval, of acceptance. 

But he remained silent, toying 
with his tea-spoon, and looking 
up at her, half-dazzled by her 
beauty, half saddened by his own 
seclusion, his own doom of living 
and dying unblessed with such a 
bride, unable to receive so boun- 
teous a gift. 

Then Nelly came fluttering in, 
a little fleecy cloud of white tulle 
and sky-blue ribbons, seeking 
Janet, she said, and surprised to 
find Mr. Lane there. But as she 
had found him, she would tell 
him how Frank had been dis- 
paraging her. And, after all, she 
was Janet’s favourite sister, and 
knew that Mr. Lane did not quite 
detest or despise her. Thus the 
sly damsel implied a superior re- 
gard on his part for Janet, and 
believed in her heart that the 
grave man loved her peculiar 
sister, though she thought him 
too proud and solemn to acknow- 
ledge himself a captive in love’s 
triumph. Pretending not to un- 
derstand her brother’s French, she 
asked Mr. Lane to explain ‘ bien 
vue,’ and he, supposing that she 
must understand it, replied, eva- 
sively, that it was something men 
cared a great deal too much about. 
He couldn’t answer for the fair 
sex, but fancied vaguely that 

















Mrs. Grundy was even more ter- 
rible to them. 

*I don’t think J care much 
about her,’ said Janet. 

Looking at her again, Mr. Lane 
saw in her eye a flash of defiance, 
and recognising that she had 
indeed the very courage in which 
he thought most of her sex to be 
deficient, admired this doubtful 
quality in her who alréady seemed 
so admirable. But again he re- 
frained from addressing her, and 
asked Nelly why Frank was 
so severe upon her, who replied, 
penitently, that she was denounced 
as a flirt. 

* You never flirt with me,’ said 
Mr. Lane simply. 

* And am I bien vue with you?’ 
she asked. 

* It seems to me that you are 
80 with every one,’ he answered 
‘vaguely. 

‘And not me? asked Janet, 
piqued into attracting some little 
attention to herself, and wholly 
regardless of grammatical pro- 
prieties. 

‘ But you are indifferent on the 
subject,’ he answered, renewing 
that glance of approval with 
which he had greeted her defiance 
of Dame Grundy. 

It was evident to him, though 
Janet had many admirers, and 
was, indeed, destined to have 
more devotees among the ruder 
sex than Nelly, that the latter 
young lady was already the fa- 
vourite among ladies. And he 
knew that those who are care- 
less of pleasing seldom become 
popular. 

But this thought, isolating 
Janet, as it were, from the rest 
of the world, or rather from her 
natural allies, seemed to set her 
apart for him. Again he re- 
garded her, unconsciously recog- 
nising in his expression her sin- 
gular beauty. A portion of his 
satisfaction escaped in this un- 
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guarded moment, and penetrated 
to Janet’s heart, which thrilled 
with delight. Her face kindled 
anew with conscious victory. The 
little pearly teeth glistened bo- 
tween the opening lips. Under 
the long, dark lashes again the 
blue lights flashed, and through 
those windows Mr. Lane saw 
clearly the joy within her. 

‘I don’t care whether they like 
me or not,’ she said. 

They looked at each other si- 
lently again; and it must be ad- 
mitted, though he paid her no 
spoken compliment, nor even ut- 
tered a word of approval, that his 
eyes expressed the admiration 
which welled up from all the 
secret and suppressed sources of 
his nature. Nelly watched them 
curiously meanwhile; and Mr. 
Lane, recovering himself as if 
from some ecstasy, and risiog 
from his chair, asked if they 
should return to the drawing- 
room, which they at once pro- 
ceeded to do. 

The Reverend Cyprian was sing- 
inga wild song, fraught with melan- 
choly. It was Schubert’s ‘ Wan- 
derer.’ Janet felt rather than saw 
that the shadow of sadness had 
again fallen upon Mr. Lane. She 
thought of a mysterious phrase 
which Albert had recently used 
when speaking to her about Mr. 
Lane. It was something about 
experiences unlike those of other 
men having, in all likelihood, been 
the cause of his peculiarity. She 
had been indignant at the time, 
not thinking Albert worthy to 
discuss one so greatly his superior. 
But her own generous sympathy 
for him told her own heart that 
she did really hold Mr. Lane more 
needful of sympathy than other 
men, and did consider his ex- 
perience, both past and present, 
as setting him apart, in a mea- 
sure, from his fellows. 

Being now called upon to take 
2142 
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her turn at the piano, which 
Janet sincerely dreaded, though 
knowing it inevitable, sho passed 
over all those classical sonatas, 
fugues, and symphonies which 
alone were deemed worthy of Mr. 
Key’sattention, and selected ‘ Home, 
sweet Home.’ Simple Janet! She 
knew this air to be a favourite 
with Mr. Lane, and little thought 
how terrible to his severe taste 
her Thalbergian version of it might 
be. She thought to charm away 
his melancholy; and he stood by 
her, like a warrior under fire. As 
she descended toward the end of 
the second page, a swarthy, sinewy 
hand, scarred with two old cuts, 
passed from her left side above 
the music, and turned the leaf. 
She knew the ‘old hand,’ as she 
called it to herself. Well she 
knew the two ancient scars, which 
looked as if they might have been 
inflicted while it was still un- 
certain whether her spirit was to 
be accommodated with its present 
fair tabernacle or with some lump 
of hoydenish clay. He was at her 
side, listening to, admiring, per- 
haps loving her. There is some- 
thing quaint and almost sad in 
her romantic worship of this grave 
man who was neither rich, noble, 
famous, handsome, nor young. 
At least two other men, at this 
very moment in the room, would 
give their right hands for one 
such look as she had just lavished 
on Mr. Lane. As Frank truly 
said, there was no alliance to 
which she might not aspire. Rich, 
young, coy as a March snow-flake, 
accomplished, not ill-bred, and 
surpassingly beautiful, she seemed 
as if cunningly contrived by art 
and nature only to be seen and 
loved. Yet she aspired to nothing 
but that brown, sinewy ‘ old hand,’ 
and the heart which she knew 
would be given unreservedly be- 
fore it ever would clasp a woman 
to his breast. 
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She played on, as in a dream 
But the music, such as it was, 
required not only all her skill, but 
close attention, for a wizard’s pem 
had transformed the homely ballad 
into bewildering mazes and tor- 
tuous zigzag staircases, in the 
rapid descent of one of which the 
fair pianiste stumbled and—broke 
down. 

‘ Bravo!’ tried Captain Fuller, 
coming gallantly to the rescue. 
‘ Capit’ly executed, ’pon my word f 
Awfully difficult thing! Every- 
body who plays it goes a cropper 
there. Arabella Goddard did once 
at St. James’s Hall. It’s inevitable.” 

Mr. Key also urged her plea- 
santly to renewed efforts, and Mr. 
Lane said quietly, ‘Come, you 
don’t care what they think about 
you.’ So the young lady again 
plunged into the vortex, and came 
out at the grand jinale with con- 
siderable éclat. 

‘ Really,’ said Miss Lyte to her 
hostess, ‘an ill-natured person 
might think Janet had failed 
intentionally. It attracts so much 
sympathy from the gentlemen.’ 

And Mrs. Browne replied, smil- 
ing, but with a little sigh, ‘She 
cares too little what most people 
think about her; but I amsurprised 
at her not taking more pains when 
Mr. Lane was listening.’ 

‘Is he a severe critic, then? 
the guest inquired. 

‘No, but we all like to be au 
mieux before Mr. Lane.” And 
Mrs. Browne emphasised the word 
‘all’ as if she would imply that 
what was true of them all was 
especially true of Janet in this 
instance. 

Shortly afterward Miss Lyte 
was conversing with her old ac- 
quaintance, Captain Fuller, and 
asking him about Watermead and 
the various members of his family, 
when she turned upon him sud- 
denly, and said, ‘Does not Mr. 
Lane remind you a little of one 














who used to be a friend of yours 
in old days? 

* Yes,’ he replied, speaking in 
a lower tone than usual, and with 
an expressive glance; ‘much, and 
very often, of one of the truest 
friends and best fellows I ever 
knew.’ 

‘Still?’ she inquired, in a 
scarcely audible murmur, but 
looking at him more intently. 

‘ Still and always,’ he replied, 
returning her look steadily. ‘ But 
I see much less of Lane than I 
could wish, for I came here since 
his last vacation; and he lives so 
far from the depét, and is always 
so heavily engaged, that one can 
seldom get hold of him.’ 

‘Is he very gay, then? the 
lady asked. She seemed to take 
@ peculiar interest in Mr. Lane. 

‘ Oh no,’ said Fuller ; ‘ he seldom 
goes out to parties, even to houses 
where he is quite at home. I 
mean heavily engaged with his 
‘various kinds of work and the 
services he is always rendering 
‘to some one or other. He has 
only dined once at our mess; and 
two or three times, when I have 
dooked him up of an evening, I 
have found him so tired and pre- 
occupied that the only friendly 
‘thing to be done was to go away 
and leave him to his solitary 
pipe.’ 

‘Does he smoke much ?’ 
lady asked. 

‘Never has a pipe out of his 
mouth when he is alone.’ 

Again turning suddenly upon 
the captain, and using the name 
by which she had been wont to 
call him in boyhood, Miss Lyte 
said, ‘ Robert, which of those two 
pretty girls do you admire? And 
80 saying, she indicated Janet and 
Nelly with a glance. 

The gentleman only turned his 
eyes for a moment toward Janet, 
owered them to Miss Lyte’s face, 
and then to the ground. 


the 
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‘I thought so,’ she murmured. 
‘ And Janet ? 

Again the gallant soldier raised 
his eyes; but this time turned 
them in the direction of Mr. Lane, 
who appeared to have fallen an 
unwilling captive into the snares 
of an intellectual young lady. 

‘These are revelations!’ said 
Miss Lyte, although Captain Faller 
had uttered not a word in answer 
to her two last questions. Then 
she asked abruptly, ‘When are 
you going to join your new regi- 
ment in India ?’ 

And he answered, ‘I might as 
well go to-morrow as to stay here 
for twenty years.’ 

When Mr. Lane came to bid his 
hostess good night, he started im- 
perceptibly at the sight of this 
benevolent lady who had shown 
so much interest in him. He had 
entirely forgotten her presence, 
but managed to conceal his emo- 
tion, and to make her a stately 
bow, again regarding her with 
that calm scrutiny which caused 
her to feel that he could read her 
thoughts without betraying his 
own. 

Nelly and Janet each gave him 
a hand at the drawing-room door. 
What harm could there be in 
gazing at flowers? And if one 
blossom be divinely beautiful and 
of subtlest fragrance, is danger 
lurking among its rosy petals? 
Must the beholder shun that which 
is so fair, so sweet—reject that 
which offers to satisfy all the oc- 
cult yearnings of a hungry soul ? 
Strangely near to happiness a 
man is perhaps drawn when it is 
about to pass for ever out of his 
reach. A verdant glen, watered 
with crystal fountains; the air 
filled with the cooing of doves 
and soft whispering of trembling 
leaves; the ground a very couch 
of yielding moss: such an oasis 
hovers for a few brief moments in 
the mirage of the mind, and swiftly 
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disappears, when before, behind, 
and all around the wayfarer, 
parched and weary, extend the 
arid sands of life, the homeless, 
trackless desert. 

As Mr. Lane took this fair girl’s 
hand in his, strong Love overbore 
him. In his heart he yielded. 
He desired her with unutterable 
longing. He told himself that it 
was so. And this admission was 
their doom of separation. 

7 o 7 * . 

Janet went up to her room and 
locked the door. Out came the big 
black hair-pins, and down came the 
golden canopy of tresses. Again 
the gentle girl sat alone before her 
mirror, seeing herself only, and 
herself as she now trusted she 
seemed in the eyes of one other. 
‘He does admire me,’ she mur- 
mured softly to herself; ‘he does 
care for me.’ And again,as all the 
various objections to these two 
propositions rose and were dis- 
posed of by recent evidence, she 
insisted to herself, ‘He does ad- 
mire me !—he does care for me!’ 

That which had been to her for- 
merly a source of grief and humi- 
liation now began to give her 
exquisite delight: that he had 
often been to the house, but seldom 
spoken to her singly, or appeared 
to take much notice of her, though 
to others he could talk without 
reserve. Even to-night he had 
paid her no compliment. ‘ And yet 
—and yet,’ she thought, ‘I could 
see in his eyes what he would not 
say. It came there in his own 
despite; I know it did. And he 
was standing close by my side, and 
felt for me, and understood what 
a dreadful thing it was to break 
down like that when he was look- 
ing on.’ 

Over the shame, despair, and 
struggle of that terrible moment 
her mind ran back with dramatic 
vividness, and over the victory, 
tho joy which had succeeded to the 
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anguish. Looking defiantly at her 
own pretty reflection in the glass, 
she said, ‘I don’t care! I shall 
break down if I like.’ And she 
nodded defiance at her double. 

Then her thoughts ran on in 
the former groove. ‘ Why is he 
always so strangely reserved in 
his manner tome? And why won’t 
he ask me for his poor dear old 
gamp? Frank says he is too proud 
to marry a girl with money, be- 
cause heis poor. And J say he is 
too brave to flirt, or even to encou- 
rage poor little me, if he does not 
intend to marry. But he might 
take just a little more notice, and 
be a little kind, especially when 
I look particularly nice, without 
exactly flirting. | Perhaps—per- 
haps—’ And the maiden peered 
through the fleecy tresses which 
veiled her face, and smiled at her 
semblance in the glass; for Hope 
told a flattering tale. ‘ Perhaps he 
thinks me very pretty indeed, and 
if he were to take much notice he 
might begin to grow fond of me. 
Perhaps already he finds that he 
cares for me a little, or more than 
alittle. Perhaps he is afraid that 
he should find out he loves me 
some fine day.’ 

With jealousy of any living 
rival Janet was not troubled. She 
felt quite sure that he had looked 
with favour on no other girl in 
Pedlington. ‘He is not a man of 
many fancies,’ she thought. ‘ When 
he loves, it will be once and for 
ever.’ 

From childhood her whim had 
been to love some maiden knight 
—to win a lover who should love 
for the first time in loving her. 
For wealth or station she cared 
little. A man of innate nobility 
was her ideal. The more mature 
in years he might be, the greater 
her triumph would be, as resist- 
ance to love would have grown 
part of such a man’s nature. To 
her apprehension Mr. Lane had 
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embodied this visionary hero at 
their first meeting on the river. 
All subsequent acquaintance and 
report had confirmed the truth of 
her divination. 

Now for a moment a cruel pang 
shot across the joy which filled her 
heart. She remembered the pro- 
found sadness of Mr. Lane’s face, 
clouding all too soon the look of 
admiration which he could not 
control. Could the interpretation 
to this lie in that strange phrase 
which he made use of when re- 
fusing to dine here to-day, ‘An 
old engagement holds me’? No, 
no; he meant no more than he 
said. He was unable to come to 
dinner, because he had promised 
to go and teach those poor dirty 
creatures at the ragged school. 

‘Could he have loved once and 
for ever? Her wish was father 
to the thought which answered 
this question. ‘No; he had never 
loved. That heart was too lofty. 
No woman had conquered it. But 
I, poor little me, whom he does ad- 
mire—whom he does care for al- 
ready, I will climb up into it, and 
dwell there, and be at rest.’ 

At length Janet took Mr. Lane’s 
large green gingham umbra out of 
her cupboard, laid it gently on the 
floor, and stepped over it into bed. 
This was her little allegory. She 
called it the threshold of his 
heart. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
POPERY. 


On the day after Mrs. Browne’s 
party Mr. Lane left two cards at 
the house, one for the hostess and 
one for Miss Lyte, after which for 
the remainder of the school half- 
year he avoided that part of the 
town; and Martin vainly endea- 
voured to divert his tutor’s atten- 
tion from the classics to social 
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esthetics. Mr. Browne’s house, too, 
was situated in a pleasant quarter, 
or rather suburb, of the town, 
lying in wait with its three pretty 
green doors (one for the office, one 
for the house, and one for the 
kitchen), and their bright little 
brass knockers representing Cupids 
to catch bucolical clients, or rustic 
hearts, or country vegetables and 
dairy produce, as the case might 
be. The front of the house, which 
gave immediately on to the foot- 
path, was closely curtained from 
profane eyes, like the ladies’ apart- 
ments in a Turkish palace. Even 
in summer, when it might be con- 
jectured that the windows were 
open, so that a glimpse of the in- 
terior would have been possible 
from without, this was jealously 
obstructed by projecting sun-shade 
blinds, reinforced by Venetian 
shutters, which in their turn were 
supported by diaphanous drapery 
of virgin white. At the back of 
this enchanted castle, commanded 
by the bay windows of the little 
morning-room and of sundry 
bowers sacred to maiden occu- 
pancy, was a charming little gar- 
den, like a pre-Raphaelite picture, 
or the quadrangle of a Moorish 
house. It was long, narrow, ex- 
quisitely kept, with a lawn like 
green Genoa velvet, a path like 
majolica porcelain, flower beds 
like the pattern on a new Brussels 
carpet (only brighter), an acacia- 
tree like one in the foreground of 
a Watteau picture, a fernery in 
the corner, a pear-tree at the end, 
and all inclosed with a high red 
brick wall geometrically decorated 
with cherry, greengage, apricot, 
and peach trees. But neither 
Watteau, Millais, nor Mulready 
could have done justice to the 
group which formed the life of 
this charming picture when Mr. 
Browne and his quiver of arrows 
were dotted about the lawn on a 
still summer evening, or when 
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the tea-table was laid under the 
acacia, and only a favoured guest 
or two were admitted to the simple 
festivity. 

Also at this approach to Ped- 
lington a skilful nurseryman and 
florist exhibited his seductive 
wares. Thither Mr. Lane had been 
wont to resort for the purchase and 
exchange of roots, bulbs, and what 
not—for he was cunning in the 
cultivation of early tulips, hya- 
cinths, and the rarer orchids; and, 
though pursuing the art of flori- 
culture himself only on the 
smallest scale, found many occa- 
sions for visiting Mr. Burgeon’s 
greenhouses and forcing-sheds. It 
happened also that Janet Browne 
had a whimsical fancy for the 
florist, whose acquaintance she 
cultivated with more skill than 
her flowers, which were perpetu- 
ally suffering from blight, mildew, 
or other infirmity, and exhibited a 
general tendency to leave off blos- 
soming as soon as she had ar- 
ranged them nicely on her win- 
dow-sill and begun to enjoy their 
luxuriance. 

Even now, when cruel winter 
chilled with its icy breath the 
produce of field and garden, Janet 
would pervade the domain of Mr. 
Burgeon, half sad, half sanguine. 
She would have a crimson camellia. 
She liked to wear a- bud of that 
plant in her black crape bonnet. 
Janet detested your French make- 
believe flowers. We might just as 
well have painted wooden pears 
and peaches for dessert, and blown 
egg-shells for breakfast, she said, 
as sham flowers for ornament. But 
then her camellia chronically dis- 
played that infirmity about blos- 
soming, and had to be changed, 
and Mr. Burgeon was ‘a dear old 
thing,’ and so good-natured! So 
she went again and again, each 
time getting a plant full of bud 
and promise in exchange for her 
denuded one. But only Nelly knew 
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that the little green sprig which 
Janet wore in bosom or bonnet 
with her crimson flower, was dain- 
tily cut from her own Osmunda 
Regalia, and that this noble fern 
was procured at no slight cost of 
wheedling and entreaty from the 
obdurate Burgeon, who had taken 
it from a gentleman in exchange 
for a valuable Brazilian orchis, the 
Osmunda Regalia being almost as 
rare in Kent as the black swan. 
Yet no trace of the gentleman 
in question could she discern at 
Burgeon’s, though many a time 
she would look wistfully back as 
she left that resort, or in vain 
hasten her steps as she went 
thither. She abstracted that mute 
card which he had left for Mrs. 
Browne from the papier-maché 
tray. It bore in a cornera legend 
(in manuscript), ‘The Abbey.’ 
Not {that there was any occasion 
to tell Janet where he lived. But 
she liked the scrap of his hand- 
writing, and somehow with it in 
her hand felt nearer to him in his 
solitude. And she too was alone. 
When you have set your heart 
upon one person, and given its 
treasure to him, you are alone 
without him, though all the world 
is around you. Alone without 
him even when he can not come: 
how much more so when he will 
not; when day succeeds to day, and 
each day of hope deferred is fol- 
lowed by a night of heart-sick- 
ness! Albert had given his three 
days’ notice to Janet, and aban- 
doned the early walk now. He 
would go with her no longer. 
Some suspicion was preying upon 
Albert’s cloudy, mystical spirit. 
At first she pitied him, and tried 
to comfort him. But soon an in- 
stinct whispered to her that he 
suspected and dreaded the man 
whom she loved. So poor Albert 
became odious to her. Comfort 
him? He was tormenting her with 
his timorous, ominous face. She 
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became so nervously affected by 
Albert’s silent doubts that his pre- 
sence grew almost insupportable 
toher. She shuddered if by chance 
he touched her. And yet poor 
Albert loved her honestly and 
tenderly, and would have borne 
some slight suffering willingly to 
do her service. But this mental 
torture was horrible, and did her 
no service. Albert would have 
gone to Mr. Lane and spoken his 
mind frankly if he had only dared. 
Once he tried to resolve. But it 
was beyond his strength. He 
dreaded Mr. Lane too much to 
confront him with a declared su- 
spicion. Not that he thought the 
man would actually set upon him 
and do him a bodily harm. He 
could not define his fears, but ac- 
knowledged to himself that he 
dared not do this thing. 

One morning Janet desperately 
set out for her walk alone. A 
keen wind was blowing from the 
north, and before she had gone 
many yards she was struggling 
with the blast and a pelting storm 
of hail. Poor Janet had no um- 
brella with her, and probably 
could not have held one over her 
if she had. She kept on her way 
bravely, right down the High 
Street, where two or three clerks 
or shopmen, wrestling through 
the wind and sleet to their early 
labours, encountered her, and 
turned, wondering at her. She 
was too fragile, too elegant, and, 
in the passing glimpse they caught 
of her, too beautiful to be out 
alone at such an hour and in such 
weather. But on she went, heed- 
less of their looks, their wonder, 
their pity. For the sympathy of 
one only she cared; and as she 
turned out of the broad street to 
follow the terrace which skirted 
the cliff, that man came in her 
footsteps down the High Street, 
but turned in the other direction 
down Corn Lane toward the school. 
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So she battled on alone, with the 
storm and the solitude within her 
and without, and made her lonely 
circuit, and reached home wet, 
weary, and too late for breakfast. 
But Mr. Lane had discontinued 
his practice of taking the cliff road 
to the school, and, as we have 
seen, had gone to his daily work 
by the other route. 

On the Saturday afternoon 
which followed the Tuesday of 
Mrs. Browne’s party Mr. Lane 
walked up to the Rectory before 
dusk, and found the Reverend 
Cyprian putting the final touches 
to his sermon. The parsonage 
was a large, costly house, the new 
rector a small and very thrifty 
man. He occupied the library 
only, which served him as a study, 
and his invalid sister, who kept 
house for him, as a reception-room. 
The divine’s corner was parted 
from the large area of the apart- 
ment by a folding screen. An air 


of medisval religion pervaded his 


section. A large coloured trans- 
parency covered the window, and 
was lit from without by a last 
level ray of the setting sun. In 
the centre, against a sky of Syrian 
blue, sat the Blessed Virgin, re- 
presented as a young and beautiful 
girl, under a lofty vine-twined 
canopy. She appeared rapt in 
contemplation; on either side of 
her stood a white lily, and a dis- 
taff,and written underneath, ‘ Eco 
Fros Camp, et Litivm Con- 
vaLiium. Mr. Key worked at a 
table in a recess, lit by a wax 
taper in a brass candlestick. In 
another recess a coloured statuette 
of the Virgin Mother and Infant 
Saviour stood, and above this 
hung a veiled crucifix between 
two very tall candles. 

The ecclesiastic was delighted 
at Mr. Lane’s friendly intrusion. 
And though his manner was light 
and joyous, his keen eyes detected 
that shadow of suffering never 
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long absent from Mr. Lane’s face 
when in repose, and which cer- 
tainly had darkened during the 
last few days. 

* How jolly of you to come!’ he 
said. ‘ Do you know, I have been 
afraid to come to you! I am 
ridiculously timid, and you are 
such a formidable man. And 
then I know I was impudent to 
you the other night. I called 
you a radical. But you have 
forgiven me, have you not?” 

‘If you talk about timidity and 
forgiveness I shall get nervous 
too,’ said Mr. Lane, ‘because I 
may offend you before long. And 
I should not come to you if I 
thought you censorious. But ex- 
cuse me. I want to look at this 
book.’ 

Whereupon Mr. Lane affected 
to read, in order to give his host 
time to finish the homily upon 
which he was engaged. Pre- 


sently, hearing a movement be- 


hind the screen, he went for- 
ward, and found the lady of the 
house there, with whom he con- 
versed quietly till her brother 
appeared. 

‘Now, what shall we have?’ 
said the Reverend Cyprian, who 
offered music to a friend as natu- 
rally as a farmer would offer his 
guest meat and drink—‘some- 
thing racy? And he looked at 
Mr. Lane with a peculiar expres- 
sion of interest. Then, without 
waiting for an answer, addressed 
his sister. ‘Agnes, my dear,’ he 
said, ‘you two look sad.’ And 
sitting down at the piano, he 
played the music of ‘ The Vale of 
Rest.’ 

‘Again, Cyprian, and again,’ 
she said, when he left off. So he 
complied with her request. Then, 
wheeling round on the stool, he 
looked fixedly at Mr. Lane, who 
for some reason did not seem as 
self-possessed this evening as he 
usually did. 
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Mr. Key still looking at him 
with those insatiable, inquiring ™ 
grey eyes, Mr. Lane returned the 
look sadly, and, unable to repress 
a sigh, said, ‘“It hath a dying 
fall.” ’ 

‘Yes, that is just it,’ Key re- 
plied, nodding his head in agree- 
ment with what was said, but in 
some slight depreciation of the 
music. Then walking silently 
behind his screen to a harmonium, 
he struck out the grand old 
music of the Dies Jre, now and 
again bursting into song as the 
spirit of the hymn stirred the 
chords within him. Miss Key 
trembled and shed tears. She 
was evidently too weak and sen- 
sitive to bear it without excessive 
emotion, or else she was one of 
those whose emotions lie so near 
the surface as to be ever running 
over. But Mr. Lane thought the 
former to be her case. 

He rose and stirred the fire, 
seeing that the lady shivered, and 
asking her to rise, moved her 
chair nearer to it. Then, as he 
stood with an elbow on one end 
of the mantel-piece, Key joined 
them, and said to Mr. Lane, ‘ How 
weary you look! You seem to 
have grown older since I saw you 
last.’ 

‘The holidays are not far off,’ 
Mr. Lane replied. 

‘ Where do you intend to spend 
them ? Key asked. 

‘The first fortnight or three 
weeks in my den,’ said Mr. Lane. 
‘ After that I am going to Oxford. 
I suppose you know my time here 
has drawn to a close?” 

‘No, I did not,’ Key answered. 
‘But if you think an English de- 
gree worth having in addition to 
your German ones, I am glad to 
hear that you are able to go up at 
once, and that you have chosen 
Oxford. Iam a Cambridge man, 
but I must admit there is more 
vital religion and more vivid in- 
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tellectual life at Oxford. I trust 
it will not always be so. 

* You have done a good, honest 
stroke of work here,’ the parson 
resumed, after a pause. ‘I find 
that a thoroughly healthy, vigor- 
ous tone prevails among the boys, 
and the school is well set upon its 
legs. Besides which, Phelps is a 
host in himself. You know he and 
I were school-fellows. I always 
had the most profound respect 
for him.’ 

As Mr. Lane remained silent, 
Mr. Key seemed to let his fancy 
wander to the past. His sister 
had just risen and left the room. 
He now spoke again: ‘For him, 
and for a great friend and rival of 
his at Harrow, one Bedford Lyte.’ 

Still Mr. Lane stood, with one 
foot on the bar of the fender, and 
one elbow on the end of the 
mantel-shelf, gazing into the fire 
with apparent abstraction. 

‘ All the boys venerated them,’ 
Key continued. ‘ We called them 
“Gemini.” They were our gods, 
present, visible, obvious. And, 
like Castor and Pollux at the 
Battle of the Lake, they fought 
the school’s battle for us once to- 
gether, coming unexpectedly on 
the scene when we were being 
worsted and some of us terribly 
mauled by a host of roughs. But 
the name “Gemini” had a faceti- 
ous entendre too, because they hap- 
pened to be singularly unlike each 
other in externals. Phelps,as you 
know, is dark and thin, while poor 
Lyte had auburn hair and a very 
fair skin.’ 

Again the parson stopped, and 
now looked curiously at the set, 
immovable lineaments and atti- 
tude of Mr. Lane, who still gazed 
steadfastly into the fire; but find- 
ing that the other paused, asked, 
‘Why do you say, “ poor Lyte” ?’ 

‘I will tell you presently,’ Key 
resumed. ‘ But, do you know, I 
think that as a boy you must 
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have singularly resembled Bed- 
ford Lyte. Another person would 
not think so, perhaps, because your 
beard is so enormously thick, and 
your whole expression so rigid. 
Pray excuse me. I don’t mean to 
be rude. But I can feel—I know, 
that you have suffered much be- 
fore your face or figure became 
what they are. 

‘He was a splendid fellow, a 
noble fellow, I do now believe, 
speaking in the sight of God, 
though he fell terribly, awfully. 
I fear the story told of him is 
substantially true. A young lady 
was abducted from his guardian’s 
house, a sister of the Mr. George 
Baily who married the second 
Miss Browne But why should 
I sicken you with a horrible story 
about a man whom you never 
heard of before ?” 

‘ Go on,’ said Mr. Lane, speaking 
gently, but with a tone of autho- 
rity— go on, Key. What have 
you heard ?” 

A strange question this! almost 
implying that this man was behind 
the scenes, and knew all, and 
desired to hear what account had 
been currently reported! The 
divine also noticed that his inter- 
locutor called him ‘Key’ in a 
familiar tone, as if they had been 
long acquainted. The large room, 
dimly lighted by the fitful flaring 
of the fire, seemed to reel. The 
form of this strange, stern man 
loomed larger than it actually was 
in the dubious light. A phantom 
dance of Phelps and Bedford Lyte 
and poor Eleanor Baily and Sir 
Thomas Balbry and this Mr. Lane, 
all involved in mystery and crime, 
careered through the parson’s 
excited brain. He could have 
screamed aloud in the weird frenzy 
which took possession of his mind. 
But remembering his sacred call- 
ing, and that whatever might have 
happened, whatever revelation was 
to take place, he must now have 
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a distinct part to play, a dignified 
position to maintain, he controlled 
himself with a strong effort, and 
went on with the story. 

‘ The report is that, after having 
the home, the only home, of his 
boyhood in Mr. Baily’s house, and 
having received much kindness 
from the old man, Lyte took this 
young lady (an only daughter) 
away from all the holy associations 
of her childhood, that he ruined 
her, and then deserted her. A 
more fearful story, Lane, I never 
repeated; but you have almost 
commanded me to go on.’ 

‘Pray go on,’ Mr. Lane urged, 
somewhat impatiently. 

‘ A baronet, Sir Thomas Balbry, 
was mixed up in this affair, I do 
not know quite how, at first. But 
he perished. Some say that he 
tried to rescue the girl, and that 
Lyte murdered him. Others that 
Lyte killed him in a duel. I see 
little difference myself.’ 

‘ Who say all this? the man 
standing by the fire sternly asked, 
with difficulty repressing a move- 
ment of impatience, and forcing 
his words to come out calmly from 
between his fierce jaws. ‘ Who 
say all this?’ he repeated, for Key 
was too awe-struck to talk glibly. 
At length the latter answered 
slowly : 

‘Every one who dares breathe 
his name. But the facts are 
known, Lane. They are beyond 
dispute. The lady disappeared, 
and has never been seen since. 
The man is dead, and the baronetcy 
extinct. Mrs. George Baily, the 
poor girl’s sister-in-law, is the 
only person in the secret, and so 
is likely to be the chief source of 
the report.’ 

Now Mr. Lane turned his eyes 
directly on those of Mr. Key, and 
the divine was fascinated by his 
earnest, steadfast gaze. 

‘Do you remember,’ Mr. Lane 
asked slowly, as if he were work- 


ing out a problem in his own 
mind, and trying to recall half- 
forgotten circumstances—‘ do you 
remember the licking that Lyte 
gave George Baily at Harrow?’ 

Key was in a world of phantoms 
now. Past and present, fact and 
fancy, were confounding each other 
in his mind. Strange surmises 
started into being, and suddenly 
were gone, giving place to others. 

‘I do remember it,’ he replied, 
presently. ‘No one who saw,it 
could forget it. I wish I could. 
I have never seen a fight since. 
There was something awful in the 
dogged persistence of Baily and 
in the cruel, ferocious severity of 
Lyte. The whole scene presents 
itself vividly to my imagination 
sometimes, when I have been 
hearing some dreadful story; and 
blood seems to dance before my 
eyes when I think of Balbry’s 
death, and the fate of that poor 
girl.’ 

A short pause ensued, after 
which Key asked, ‘But how can 
you know anything about it? 

Mr. Lane, still keeping his eyes 
fixed on Key, and standing per- 
fectly immovable, said, ‘I am 
Bedford Lyte.’ 

The parson sat transfixed, with 
the palm of one hand on each 
thigh, staring at the other, and 
repeating his words like an auto- 
maton, ‘I am Bedford Lyte, I am 
Bedford Lyte.’ 

He was utterly surprised and 
confounded by these few words. 
This man before him, this Mr. 
Lane, a master of the endowed 
Grammar School in the parish 
over which he had recently been 
placed, a man respected by parents 
and beloved by boys, had com- 
manded Key’s hearty admiration 
as one of those men who work 
their own way in the world, and 
who often attain to eminence in 
after-life owing to the maturity of 
mind and character attained in 
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their laborious progress. He had 
recognised Lane as a gentleman at 
once, and recently Frank Browne 
had told him that their friend was 
of a good family, and not without 
what are called ‘ expectations’ in 
the future. But these facts did 
not unsettle his former opinion 
of Mr. Lane’s present position or 
circumstances. He had, either 
directly or indirectly, been given 
to understand that his new friend 
had been educated in Germany, 
and had advanced himself to some 
professional dignity in the place 
of his pupilage before Phelps had 
offered him the mastership at 
Pedlington. 

The ecclesiastic had also, as a 
schoolboy at Harrow, known Bed- 
ford Lyte, and during four or five 
years of that enthusiastic portion 
of his life had been accustomed 
to regard that person as a hero. 
At school Phelps and Lyte, Castor 
and Pollux at one time, were Ajax 
and Hector at another. Their 
rivalry had been a contest of con- 
summate interest to the armies of 
which they were the champions. 
While Key was still at school 
Lyte had left with a brilliant re- 
putation, and was reckoned in 
prospect a Double-First at Oxford. 
Shortly afterward. he dropped 
mysteriously out of his little world, 
and his place knew him no more. 
Time wore on. Key graduated at 
Cambridge, and was ordained to 
the curacy of a parish in the weald 
of Kent. There he formed an ac- 
quaintance with a family who had 
lived in Pedlington, and were on 
visiting terms both with the 
Brownes and with the late Captain 
Lyte, R.N. From this source he 
had heard how his old school- 
fellow had been disinherited by 
the captain, and how two of Mr. 
Browne’s daughters had become 
heiresses. The rumour of Eleanor 
Baily’s disgrace and Balbry’s vio- 
lent death also came to Mr. Key’s 
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ears, and the name of Bedford 
Lyte was connected with these 
horrors. 

Now on a sudden he was called 
upon to make one man of these 
two meu, so wholly dissimilar in 
antecedents and repute, yet so like ; 
for as he gazed at his companion, 
the brow and eyes of the boy 
Lyte became more manifest in 
those of Mr. Lane. Mr. Key also 
fancied that something familiar 
in Lane’s manner of speaking had 
struck him from the first. 

‘A strange acquaintance!’ he 
thought to himself, without as yet 
speaking, and then took himself 
to task for want of sympathy. 
* Not acquaintance merely,’ he con- 
tinued: ‘he was my friend once. 
Still he bears the image of my 
Maker, my Redeemer. This mam 
has sinned-and suffered. He has 
endured and laboured. He has 
stumbled terribly, but not fallen. 


_He is bruised and sore. My office 


shall succour him, and I will be 
his friend. Let the Levite pass 
by on the other side.’ 

But the bell was now sounding 
for evensong, and the parson went 
his way, still leaving Mr. Lane by 
his friendly hearth. After an 
hour’s absence he returned, and 
taking a Common Prayer-book, 
opened it at the communion 
service, and read aloud from the 
rubric as follows: ‘If there bo 
any who cannot quiet his own 
conscience, but requireth further 
comfort or counsel, let him come 
to me and open his grief, that he 
may receive the benefit of absolu- 
tion, together with ghostly counsel 
and advice, to the quieting of his 
conscience and the avoiding of all 
scruple and doubtfulness.’ 

Closing the book, he looked 
earnestly at Mr. Lane, and said, 
* When does the school break up ?” 

‘On the 17th.’ 

‘ This is the 11th,’ pursued Key. 
‘You might prepare yourself for 
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the Sacrament of Penance before 
the 17th.’ 

‘Is it really a sacrament? Mr. 
Lane asked. 

* Assuredly.’ 

Then Mr. Lane gently directed 
Key’s attention to a certain passage 
in the Church Catechism which 
states that there are ‘ two sacra- 
ments only, as generally necessary 
to salvation.’ 

‘I did not say,’ added this 
astute theologian, ‘that penance 
was generally necessary. But often- 
times, I think. And always help- 
ful in the solitude of the inner 
life.’ 

Mr. Lane said nothing; so the 
divine resumed : 

‘The inner life is to many of 
us @ dreary solitude, my friend. 
You have been fighting on bravely 
single-handed. But the enemy is 
legion.’ _ 
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‘True,’ replied Mr. Lane, ac- 
cepting Key’s proffered hand, and 
closing his nervous fingers upon 
it with an iron grip— true; butI 
must take time to think about it.’ 

‘ Take time,’ the priest answered ; 
‘and pray that your judgment 
may be guided in .this and all 
things. But, however you decide, 
let you and I see much of each’ 
other in the vacation.’ 

Then Mr. Key, having early 
duties on the Sunday, retired to 
rest. And Mr. Lane, returning 
without an umbrella through a 
pelting storm, sat down cold and 
wet by the dying embers of his 
fire. There he pondered deeply, 
and consumed tobacco moodily, 
till the dull grey Sabbath morning, 
ushered in with biting blasts and 
driving rain, dawned upon a world 
of conflict and controversy and 
remorse. 


(To be continued.) 
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PLAYING WITH LOVE. 


A= the trees stand bare upon the moor, 


And bend their withered heads béfore the wind : 


Again the snow is heaped up at the door, 
And frost is making many a fairy blind. 
The spring sank into summer-time, and June 
Fell into autumn and her fruitful store ; 

December comes again to the old tune, 
And we are lovers still—and nothing more. 


Now, why should we delay our own delight, 
Defer the hope, and wait for evil days 

To cover love’s young blossom with a blight, 
And sow the seeds of sorrow on our ways? 

If we indeed have love enough to live, 
Why should we make a fear that is not now? 

Or why should Fortune any blessing give, 
While we care not to woo her with a vow? 


There is a time when life is life indeed, 
When love is love and all about it bright ; 
It is betrothal when great joy has need 
Of sleep to cool the hot heart of delight : 
Because of you this sweetness came to me, 
And with a chain of flow’rs my life was led, 
But after all what may the meaning be? 
Why a betrothal if we may not wed ? 


Look at this picture, love ; do you not see 
The sun flush on the summer’s youngest bloom ? 
Here are three sisters ; one of them will be 


A wife, and two will make their own dark doom : 


See how they play with Love ; but he will bring 
A bitter day when they shall both atone, 

And find too late the knowledge and its sting, 
That maids who play with Love may play alone. 


Why will you give me but a little love, 
And spread it over many droning days ? 
Why for a little fault will you reprove, 
And spoil the harmony of pleasant ways ? 
If you will serve me so, then let the eyes 
Of my own fault accuse me while I live ; 
But I may learn it was not all a prize 
To win a woman who could not forgive. 








































Playing with Love. 


It may be that you will not speak again, 
But I have felt that I;must come to say 
That you have filled my weary weeks with pain, 
And I have had no peace for many a day : 
Though you still hold the power that would bless 
My years, and with full joy my life endow, 
Yet your unkindness brings me to confess, 
I never loved you less than I love now. 


~ * * - * 


Now in my heart of hearts I do‘rejoice, 
And still I do repent for my hard speech, 
Which turns upon me now that your dear voice 
Has placed the golden fruit within my reach : 
Let us be married in the early spring, 
When blossoms bring new honey for the bees, 
And when new daisies come and new birds sing, 
And new green leaves come out upon old trees. 


Guy ROSLYN. 
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PORTRAITS CHARMANTS. 


VIL—vVenvs or Mio. 


N the little island of Melos, in 
the beautiful Greek Archi- 
pelago, there occurred, at an 
ancient date of which we have no 
record, an event, the ultimate im- 
portance of which was far from 
being guessed at the time by the 
peaceful inhabitants of the island. 
The birth of a great conqueror is 
generally attended, if we may 
believe all ancient astrological 
writings, by unmistakable signs 
in the heavens, such as comets, or 
meteors, or fiery apparitions; but 
there was born in simple, wave- 
washed Lacedemonian Melos, one 
whose conquests were to be much 
more glorious than those of any 
warrior, whose ultimate sway over 
the whole world was certain and 
inevitable; and yet no burning 
planet or miraculous messenger 
from the gods heralded the por- 
tentous issue. She who was 
born was a peasant, and, to all 
appearances, no different from the 
children of the other peasants, 
saving, perhaps, that she may 
have been pronounced the most 
beautiful infant ever born in 
Melos, by persons able to detect 
such nice differences in children 
ef tenderest years. Be this, 
however, as it may, the child 
grew up beautiful. The element 
of the blue serene Mediterranean 
seemed to have passed into her 
large soft eyes, and the warm rich 
climate had ripened her wonder- 
fully proportioned form, rounding 
each limb and enduing either 
full and dimpled cheek with the 
mellow splendour of a southern 
fruit. The inhabitants of Melos 
were a noble, indomitable people, 
and the little island consequently 
had its history. Lacedemonians 
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they had been from the first colo- 
nisation of the island, and Lace- 
demonians they had remained, 
staunchly refusing to join the 
states in the great Peloponnesian 
war, and undergoing terrible per- 
secution in consequence. Tradi- 
tions of the heroism of her ances- 
tors were, therefore, not wanting 
to inspire and elevate the soul of 
the youthful beauty, and to fur- 
nish her with reflections during 
the long warm mornings while 
she kept in view her hardy little 
troop of goats and ewes upon 
some green solitude, with only 
her own thoughts and the sun 
and the sea for companions. And 
during those lone mornings which 
continued to develop her noble 


*physical perfections, there was 


gradually formed and educated 
under the influence of that large- 
hearted communion with the sun 
and the sea, a grand and pure 
soul in this peerless maiden—a 
soul equal in beauty to the form 
which it inhabited, and that is to 
say, a divine step above anything 
then in the world. Wonderful 
had been her influence over her 
youthful fellows in childhood, and 
no less wonderful became her 
ascendancy over the entire people 
of Melos when she grew to woman- 
hood. Good and bad alike were 
so completely subjugated by the 
goodness of her nature, that she 
was consulted on every occasion, 
and all were contented to abide 
by her decisions, like those of an 
oracle. She was, as it were, the 
lawgiver of Melos; people blessed 
fate for having caused them to be 
born in the same generation with 
her; and it was the universal 
conviction that, while one so spot- 
2m 
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less dwelt in their midst, no ca- 
lamity could happen to the island 
of Melos. It will not, therefore, 
seem strange that this rare com- 
bination of physical and moral 
excellence should cause most of 
the simple inhabitants to regard 
her as a deity incarnate among 
them; and, indeed, it was with 
great difficulty that she prevented 
their raising temples to her and 
worshipping her as a goddess. 
Very much higher and purer, 
however, than any thought of 
personal exaltation, were the as- 
pirations matured in the soul of 
the young and lovely shepherdess, 
through those rich lonely hours in 
_ the mountain. There, filled to the 
rare capacity of each sensuous 
perception, with the glory, the 
simplicity and the calm of that 
golden nature which was around 
her, sometimes transported to a 
feeling of almost superhuman ac- 
cord with the great serene soul 


pervading all things, she had 
conceived nothing less than a 
complete human code, capable of 
raising the lives of all mankind 
and keeping them up to the ideal 
height of natural perfection and 


simplicity. And she descended 
her mountain, as she thought, only 
to realise her theories and reform 
the whole world. Firm in her 
convictions, she went so far as to 
address letters exposing her mag- 
nificent schemes to the governors 
of Greece, who, struck with the 
admirable philosophy which they 
inculcated, were not a little sur- 
prised to find that the sage was a 
woman, and one, as they were 
informed, of such incomparable 
beauty. Alas! she had many a 
bitter inward disappointment — 
like every other ideal reformer; 
and her grand, guileless soul re- 
fused to acquiesce in the fact that 
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humanity had fallen so hopelessly 
beneath the level of the ideal 
which she conceived and herself 
lived up to. Dwelling as she did 
apart among the virtuous folk of 
mountainous Melos, she was not, 
however, entirely beyond the reach 
of the corrupt world outside; and, 
among the responses which she 
received to her philanthropical 
messages, there were not wanting 
a few of so ardent and irrelevant 
a character, that she more than 
ever prized her retirement and 
honoured the simple friends among 
whom her lot was cast. By de- 
grees, finding that the cele- 
brated living Venus was as un- 
approachable as she was beautiful, 
her adorers ceased their solici- 
tations, and the spotless beauty 
passed her days in peaceful and 
virtuous retreat; forgetful, or 
rather once more ignorant of the 
depravity of the world which she 
was powerless to change. This 
grand creature, so exquisitely 
constituted both morally and phy- 
sically, met her death by the bite 
of a snake. Then did the grieving 
people of Melos carry out their 
long - repressed desire, and the 
greatest sculptor from Greece 
made for them a wonderful statue 
of their lost beauty, which they 
deified and all Greece came to 
worship. 

And, lo! we need scarcely add 
that she who had formed the vain 
project of reforming the world 
morally during her lifetime has, 
since her death, in her immortal 
effigy, been slowly but continually 
operating a reform of another 
kind, whose ultimate end will be 
surely the same—that of beauty— 
physical, intellectual, divine beauty 
—for this statue is the Venus of 
Milo! 

ArTuur O’SHAUGHNESSY. 





THE IRISH COURT. 


HE lively capital that lies on 
the banks of the Liffey has 
distinct features of its own, and 
that individual character which is 
always so welcome to the connois- 
seur of cities. The jaunting-cars, so 
gay and rattling, with their joking 
drivers; the handsome Sackville 
Street; Merrion Square, with its 
faded'gentility; and, above all, that 
exceptional institution, the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, impart a 
piquancy, or at least inspire cu- 
riosity. There is always almost a 
foreign stir and bustle ; the streets 
are crowded; and along Grafton 
Street and Nassau Street, at shop- 
ping, there is met a stream of 
brilliant, flashing-eyed girls, from 
whose rosy lips proceeds a plea- 
sant and voluble chatter that 
could not be matched in any city. 
This air of motion, however, is 
rather delusive, as less money is 
spent now than formerly, though 
trade is increasing and the taste 
for mercantile pursuits coming 
into fashion. The genteel live 
now at their country seats, and 
go to London when they wish to 
live ‘in town’; while the middle 
classes and traders have their 
villas at a convenient distance 
on some line of railway. For a 
stranger who is ‘ sojourning’ there 
—the invariable phrase of the 
Irish ‘ Court Circular’—or for an 
officer with tolerable gifts, nothing 
could be more agreeable than a 
dip into Dublin society; he will 
be greeted with a welcome that 
will surprise him, and a hospi- 
tality that is almost effusive. A 
young gentleman of good family 
and fortune, though otherwise 
endowed with those inept gifts 
which have been the favourite 
subjects for ridicule to professional 
satirists, might be fairly con- 
founded at the almost tender 


assiduities with which he is pur- 
sued ; only, such a character na- 
turally accepts these attentions 
merely as a recognition of his 
merits denied to him by other 
less sagacious persons. The cynic, 
or even the average observer of 
human manners, might be well 
entertained by resolving this 
Dublin society into its proper 
elements. 

At the top of a hill, and fixed 
at the edge of one of the most 
squalid and dilapidated districts, 
stands THE CASTLE, a pile of an- 
cient brick buildings laid out in 
two court-yards, with a pretty 
Gothic chapel, and a bulky round 
tower. The rooms are handsome 
and spacious, contrived with a 
view to vast balls and large ‘ ban- 
quets.’ Hither the new viceroy 


tepairs, having ridden through the 


city in a very creditable proces- 
sion; through streets lined with 
military, and great crowds ga- 
thered to gaze, who either cheer 
or are silent, according to their 
political feelings. To the object 
of this homage, the whole position 
must be one of considerable no- 
velty, and certainly of no less 
gratification; and it is a matter 
of surprise that a position which, 
though divested of substantial 
power, yet offers a sultanic magni- 
ficence, and is attended by an 
almost Eastern submission on the 
part of all who have authority 
in the place, should not be much 
more coveted. Military, police, 
magistrates, lords, ladies, gentry, 
all join in this reverential homage ; 
and the awful deputy cannot ap- 
pear in public an instant without 
being pursued by this fetish kind 
of worship. No wonder that there 
should be found a sort of fas- 
cination in the office for those 
who have held it long. The old 
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spell, that makes the English ‘ more 
Hibernian than the Hibernians 
themselves,’ is found to operate 
to a certain degree. But there is 
a prose side to the romance; and 
as the grand procession defiles 
through the streets, a slave in the 
rumble whispers the sultan that 
twenty thousand a year is but a 
slender aid—it must be supple- 
mented by twice or thrice that 
sum. The names of Earl Spencer 
and the Duke of Abercorn will 
always be associated with a lavish 
expense. The latter particularly 
delighted in displays of gorgeous 
show and pomp, and the late Earl 
of Carlisle was famous for his 
rather indiscriminate hospitalities. 
But there have been others of a 
sparing turn, who have economised 
successfully, and the memory of 
that viceroy, in front of whose 
departing cortége was borne a ban- 
ner with strange device, a real 
piece of meat—his actual soubri- 
quet being ‘ Shin-of-beef, H——-y,’ 
drawn from a meagre donation 
of that species at Christmas—is 
still held in just odium. The 
official mind is wholly unsuitable ; 
and with the doctrinaire Kim- 
berley, who would gratify the 
mob with a barren largesse of 
figures, ‘ returns,’ ‘ readjustment 
of poor-law boundaries,’ and the 
like, in lieu of more substantial 
cates, the country had but an im- 
perfect sympathy. 

As we walk round the Castle 
yard, little squeezed hall doors, 
belonging to tenements just as 
squeezed, meet the eye. These 
are labelled, on well-worn brass 
plates, ‘THe CHAMBERLAIN,’ ‘ THE 
CompTRoL_eR,’ ‘ THE DEAN OF THE 
Cuaret Roya, ‘THe Private 
Secretary,’ and the like. Here 
reside these respective~ officials 
with their ladies. All the retinue 
of a court is found in miniature. 
There is a secretary and assistant 
secretary (the easy and good-na- 
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tured Carlisle feelingly contrived 
an assistantship to the assistant, 
to find a place for a friend), six 
or seven aides-de-camp, ‘gen- 
tlemen-at-large’ (a title that has 
puzzled and amused many), and a 
state steward.. Some holders of 
these offices have grown grey in 
the service, like the Phippses, and 
Knollys of greater scenes. Such 
familiar figures were the genial 
Everard and the veteran Willis, 
both of whom died in harness. 
These held all the -traditions— 
were precise as to matters of state 
and ceremonial, the infringement 
of which seemed to them an awful 
thing. They lived in a curious 
atmosphere, suggestive of that 
of one of the old petty German 
courts of the Pumpernickel type. 
They could tell a good deal as to 
intrigues and cabals, and could 
rehearse scandals connected with 
the days of the gayer viceroys. 
Everard, one of the best amateur 
actors of his day, always inspired 
and directed the yearly garrison 
theatricals, which since his death 
have become extinct. The Duke 
of Abercorn took pride in having 
these posts filled with persons of 
suitable rank; but often they 
were found filled with mere 
‘hangers on,’ to whom the trifling 
salary was an object. 

The ‘ first levée’ is a strange 
compound of state and meanness. 
For weeks previous, notices have 
appeared in the papers to the 
effect that these solemnities were 
at hand, and giving warnings as 
to cards being sent in and the like. 
A nice exclusion is affected, though 
there are always mysterious stories 
of ‘an apothecary’ having been 
‘ presented at court.’ During the 
day, the whole city is alive with 
carriages and cabs, through whose 
windows glimpses are seen of 
uniforms, wigs, and ermine, and 
the court suits. Every old ric- 
kety vehicle, ancient as the 
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‘wonderful’ American shay, is 
dragged from its yard and put to 
service. The court suits, quite as 
ancient, which have figured in the 
tailors’ windows, are withdrawn, 
being ‘on hire’ with a view of 
exhibiting humanity under the 
most degrading conditions. But 
this element is now happily 
abolished, owing to the adoption 
of the new liver—costume that is. 
Certainly the mingle-mangle of 
shattered conveyances, shapeless 
calves, faded old brown coats, 
rusty swords, and, above all, 
embroidered waistcoats, stained 
and soiled as if with wine, made 
a singularly disagreeable exhibi- 
tion. The ‘drawing-room,’ how- 


ever, is of a different pattern. 
This is always held at night, and 
is really worth seeing. Papa, with 
his lady and two fine girls, arrives 
from Galway, and stays at the 
Shelburne or the Bilton, eager for 
amusement and enjoyment. About. 


Mrs. M ’s, the eminent mo- 
diste’s rooms, there is a block of 
carriages all day long; trains and 
corsages strew the chairs and 
floors, while the young ladies of 
the establishment fly up and down 
express from the workrooms. On 
these occasions much extrava- 
gance is indulged in, and the 
good-natured squire often rues 
the day that he was beguiled into 
bringing his girls to town ‘ to 
take their proper position,’ through 
his own baptism of fire. Not but 
that this modiste is admirable in 
her way, among the first in quality 
and workmanship, nor for that 
matter dear in her prices. The 
gala character of the season is 
impressed on the whole city; 
every hotel being full, and every 
hairdresser, native and foreign, 
dressing for the bare life from 
ten o’clock in the morning. This 
ceremonial, too, is but the inaugu- 
ration of a series; for ‘ state 
banquets,’ balls, &c., are to fol- 
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low, and the young country belles 
are out of their wits with de- 
lighted anticipation. 

All round the Castle yard the 
windows are illuminated, the 
soldiers are piqueted in the 
middle; while the long line of 
carriages comes winding up, a 
curious crowd peering into each 
as it goes by. Up the grand 
staircase, lined with soldiers and 
servants, ascends the stream of 
‘ feathers, lappets, and diamonds.’ 
The matron, swelling on the bhil- 
lows of her rich train, like some 
dignified swan with her fleecy 
cygnets behind, passes on into the 
crush-room, where are gathered all 
the postulants, gaily uniformed, 
her spouse being probably ‘ D.L,’ 
a much coveted honour, and 
therefore entitled to ruffle it in 
silver and scarlet of an antiquated 
cut. For this matter of uniform, 
there is almost as great a craze as 
at the French court; and indeed, 
it has not been noted, as one of 
the obstructions to the assimila- 
tion with British manners, how 
much the country is ruled on 
French principles—the influence 
of the police, of ‘the Castle,’ 
being directed after a truly 
Gallic fashion. The ingenious 
variety in uniform is positively 
amazing. Such functionaries as 
‘inspectors of prisons’ and 
‘ clerks of the crown’ even, have a 
distinct dress. The police officers 
have a neat rifle equipment; 
militia officers abound ; the judges 
muster, with great officers ; as well 
as divines, expectant of promotion, 
before the Irish Church had been 
laid in ruins, and who were often 
seen with a lady on each arm. 
In the ‘ throne-room,’ all gold and 
crimson, stands the duke or earl 
who acts as king, the centre of a 
long line of glittering officers, who 
pass the card of the presentee 
from one to the other, proclaiming 
his correct style and titles. Be- 
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hind stand a few, privileged with 
the ‘private entrée’—and there 
being some jealousy as to this 
distinction, the list is duly re- 
gulatéd— who find real enter- 
tainment in watching the nervous 
agitation of the fair and blushing 
creatures who file past and have 
to undergo a somewhat trying 
probation. Every novice has, as 
it were, to pay toll, levied with a 
strict but good-natured severity, 
and the ascetical roi faineant must 
find some compensation for the 
tedium of his duties in the 
pleasant octroi duties which he 
unfailingly levies off every fair 
cheek that passes by him. The 
charming confusion—the piquant 
air of indifference, only assumed— 
the hopeless agony of bewilder- 
ment, reaching even to utter 
blindness, as figures, gold, lights 
all merge into one dazzling glit- 
ter, without form or coherence 
—the stumbling over trains—the 
sinking down in reverent abase- 
ment, so as to wholly miss the 
attendant salute—all this, con- 
trasted with the cool and assured 
bearing of the regimental ‘chargers’ 
who have been practised in the 
business, makes up a most dra- 
matic spectacle for those looking 
on. Sometimes the fair débutante, 
quite distraught, totters on past 
everybody and everything, only 
to be brought back, more dead 
than alive. Then come the 
greetings, when every one crushes 
and is crushed, and is ‘so de- 
lighted. The fine ball - room 
sees all kinds of revelry. At 
‘ St. Patrick's Ball,’ all the world 
with his wife and daughters 
attend in full court dress, and 
the night opens with ‘Sir Roger 
le Coverley,’ led off in briak style 
Then there follows such « rict of 
feathers and lappets, much « 
luster of old. fashioned flaps and 
ooat-taile, of entangled traina, 
that the whole secs like ane of 
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Mr. Ward’s pictures. Often a 
thousand people crowd in to one 
of these festivals. The smaller 
and more select balls, of which 
half-a-dozen or so are given 
during the year, are usually the 
pleasantest that terpsichorean can 
conceive, albeit inaugurated by 
a fantastic procession of the 
host and his household, two 
livery servants clearing the way, 
and the guests falling back into a 
somewhat servile avenue. The 
ladies curtsey low as the band plays 
‘God save the Queen’; the pa- 
geant goes on, the half-dozen aides 
in their pretty uniform (coats with 
sky-blue facings, white waistcoats 
and gilt buttons), the ‘ gentlemen- 
at-large,’ the ‘ physician in ordi- 
nary,’ surgeon to the household, 
‘ state steward’; the whole being 
closed by the ‘ ladies of the house- 
hold,’ wives and daughters of the 
magnates aforesaid. Then the 
first quadrille is formed, a 
‘ state’ one being contrived at the 
top of the room, formed of such 
august elements, lords, lordlings, 
and Jadies, as happen to be in 
town. The late Lord Eglinton 
had a passion for walzing, and the 
effect was rather droll, as some of 
the functionaries hurriedly stopped 
all profane dancing while the 
august terpsichorean went gravely 
through his performance, for a 
couple of rounds, with the lady of 
his choice. The amiable and 
genial Carlisle revelled in the 
more sober and decorous quad- 
rilles, and his white head, with 
the florid face and jug-like mouth, 
jerking through the puzzling 
measures of the lancers with a 
boyish eagerness, was a sight to 
woo! He might be called th 
patron of all pretty girls; he took 
a fatherly interest in their progress, 
taking good care that they found 
partners, and sometimes hushands 
He enjoyed Dublin society to the 
full, = his followers knew that 
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the way to entertain him was to 
come provided with the latest 
gossip as to the marriage that 
was ‘on’ or ‘ off,’ Mrs. ——’s ball, 
or Mrs. F——’s theatricals. As 
he made his various progresses 
through the country, he fell in 
with many a ‘ delightful’ family— 
for there is a tender susceptibility 
in acquaintance, as well as in love 
affairs. He discovered many a 
charming though unsophisticated 
ingenue, it might be in some re- 
mote Galway ‘ Castle Rack-rent ’— 
a rural Baby Blake, whose little 
wits he upset by the invitation, 
* You must let me see you at my 
Drawing-room.’ The bait took 


the rustic squireen and his wife 
as though something special, and 
though mortgaged to the ears, 
the ill-advised administrator, in 
his child’s interest, makes this 
one last effort at pawnbrokery 
of his real estate, and comes 


to Dublin for the season. 
follows Mrs. M——, without the 
cachet of whose style no provincial 
can shake off his almost boorish 
rusticity—the carriage—the house 
in Fitzwilliam Square, or ‘ Lower 
Leeson Street, a street popular 
with such exotics—and the ‘ job’ 
on hire from those deliciously- 
named equestrian caterers ‘ Gerty 
and Rorke,’ whose beasts attend 
marriages, and buryings, and 
soirées, with perfect indifference. 
The result of which disastrous 
outlay was of course a delighted 
recognition, and some slender at- 
tentions; but other beauties and 
newer families succeeded, the old 
satrap was a little fickle, and 
loved change; and the half- 
ruined Galwegians had to return 
to their bogs of stone walls, 
ruing the day that they had put 
their trust in sham princes. The 
variety, too, of hie pastimes wae 
curprising the ryllabub partios 
ot the Park, the erieket matches 
when be marked af] day long, 


Then. 
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the theatricals in which he himself 
once took a part, and the riotous 
meetings on St. Patrick’s Day, 
literally ‘in the morning,’ when 
the scum of the population was ad- 
mitted to hear the band play, and 
the viceroy invited them to dance 
jigs. These were certainly queer, 
if not droll times. Between these 
successive sovereigns, as they 
come and go, comparisons must 
naturally be made; but it may be 
doubted if any were more gracious, 
regarded from the circle of those 
that knew them, than the late 
viceroy, Lord Spencer, and his 
graceful wife, whose attractions 
caused many an allusion to 
‘Spencer’s Fairy Queen.” At a 
sort of farewell party given at 
the ‘ Lodge,’ there were absolutely 
filling of eyes, and dismal leave- 
taking. 

It would be difficult to appre- 
ciate after a philosophical fashion 
the direct influence of this insti- 
tution upon Dublin society and the 
country in general. That it lends 
a semi-theatrical tone to every- 
thing is true: but the people, like 
the French, have a theatrical taste. 
Anything like a show attracts ; and 
there is an extraordinary love of 
the ornamental side of office. The 
Dublin police are a magnificent 
body, with helmets covered with 
silver chains and medallions, and 
an exceedingly smart uniform. 
Their bearing, however, is amus- 
ingly pompous, with exactly the 
‘posing’ in which French gen- 
darmes indulge. In the country 
districts the ‘ sojers’ are followed 
with interest and delight ; in short, 
a little study of some of these 
tastes would not be unworthy the 
rulers of all parties, and would 
eave the nation a good deal of 
money 

(m Deblin soolety ‘ the Castle,’ 
of course, acts and reacts, bat pot 
nearly to the extent 1 ceed t 
de formerly, That passion for 
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being ‘ asked ’ belongs to the past ; 
as well as the belief, often se- 
riously felt by the struggling bar- 
rister and his family, that if he 
did not hire a court suit and go to 
the levée, his Excellency would be 
hurt, or forget the suitor. This 
rage for places, indeed, is at the 
bottom of everything—politics, law, 
church, society. For the party to be 
‘in’ is the meaning of being Whig, 
Tory, or Radical ; and the earnings 
of the profession would be found 
too meagre to be worth the atten- 
tion of such a crowd of clever and 
laborious men, were it not for the 
amount of prizes and pickings; 
some twenty judgeships, with sa- 
laries from 8,000/. to 3,500/. a 
year, with a quantity of minor 
ones, offices known as ‘ chairman- 
ships,’ together with such posts as 
‘taxing masters,’ ‘masters of the 
court,’ &c., all well paid. The 
struggle for these good things is 
always going on; and it is extra- 
ordinary to find what ingenious 
combinations of influence are made 
up by enterprising candidates to 
secure the prize. Noblemen and 
members of parliament of influence 
find their lives a burden, in conse- 
quence of these demands. Every- 
body, indeed, in the country may be 
said to look hopefully for some kind 
of place. There are the ‘ resident 
magistrates,’ for which it was 
stated some time ago there was a 
list of some sixteen hundred names, 
each fairly well backed by local in- 
fluence. The attorneys look for 
‘clerkships of the crown,’ the 
younger sons for places in ‘ the 
Castle’ or in the constabulary; 
and though many of these are noW 
only to be obtained by competi- 
tion, there is a handsome balance 
left to stimulate importunity. All 
those who have secured places are 
looking for promotion. The system 
is thus rather demoralising. 

The doctors, with which the 
place abounds, are perhaps the 


only class that enjoy a genuine 
prosperity. They are increasing, 
and flourishing at a rate that be- 
tokens either an alarming increase 
in the bills of ill-health, or a more 
than usual luxuriousness in the 
pleasures of hypochondriacism. 
The joke about Saville Row will 
fail beside what an exploration 
of Merrion Square will discover: 
where the profession, shark-like, 
shaps up every mansion which 
death or other cause leaves vacant. 
There is a belief in the public 
that a house in ‘ the Square’ isa 
certain proof of skill (or prosperity 
— it is all one), and consequently 
every nerve is strained to hang up 
this attractive sign. The prin- 
ciple is carried out in all the pro- 
fessions. Every one lives more or 
less beyond his means. Every 
one who wishes to ‘get on’ must 
‘entertain.’ It is incredible what 
a rage there is for this shape of 
hospitality; and it must be said 
that the general hospitality is 
ceaseless and magnificent. The 
judges (save in the instance of one 
or two,‘ starvelings’), the leading 
barristers and doctors, together 
with a few professional entertain- 
ers of good fortune, keep up the 
ball. The area, however, is limited, 
and there isa sort of strict, though 
friendly, debtor and ledger account 
kept. Judge A., for instance, re- 
ceives Judges B. and C., with lead- 
ing barristers D., E., F., with a 
baronet doctor or two—the stray 
lord and lady who are in town for 
a fortnight—the two officers (asked 
for the daughters’ sake)—the one 
or two sprightly young men with 
prospects —the one professional 
dinner-giver, and the four profes- 
sional diners-out (man and wife, 
man and wife), good, solid persons, 
who rarely spend an evening at 
home. In a couple of days Judge 
B. has ‘ the honour of’ Judge A.s 
company, with one or two out of 
the list of entertaining barristers 
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as before, the lord and lady pass- 
ing through town, who are eagerly 
competed for, the officers, and the 
professional diners-out—as before. 
These ‘ state ’ banquets, as they are 
called, generally reach to twenty- 
four or twenty-six persons—are 
sumptuously set out with plate, 
flowers, and every ‘ delicacy of the 
season,’ which have often to be 
supplied under circumstances of 
difficulty—such concomitant deli- 
cacies as sweetbreads, rare game, 
turtle, &., having to be obtained 
specially from London. A word 
must be said in praise of the wines 
at these banquets. These are of 
the choicest kind, selected not by 
the test of money, but by the taste 
of the proprietor, which is checked 
and regulated by the criticism of 
friends who have cellars as good. 
Those clarets loaded with hermit- 
age, which the London merchant 
purveys to his patron, and at enor- 
mous prices, are unknown here. 
Every dinner-giver is the proprie- 
tor of a cellar, inherited, or duly 
stocked some twenty years before. 

In Dublin society there is a ge- 
nuine taste, if not for music, at 
least for the exercise of musical 
gifts. It is, indeed, a city of song, 
though of late this taste seems de- 
caying, and there is not the same 
amount of good voices and culti- 
vated talent. A pleasant society, 
known as ‘ The Strollers,’ contri- 
butes vastly to the cultivation of 
this taste. These jovials meet 
in a convivial fashion at fixed in- 
tervals, and after a frugal dinner, 
succeeded by pipes and punch, 
discourse charming glees and so- 
los. The best and most tuneful 
voices belong to it; their ranks 
are large, and they sit down some- 
times thirty or forty strong. 
They assume theatrical proper 
names, sustain the credit of the 
name they have adopted, and have 
presented operas, with full orches- 
tra and chorus, in a highly re- 
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spectable way. Another society, 
now extinct, was the Glee and 
Madrigal Union, which discoursed 
in the old-fashion, not after the 
stiff, colourless principles of the 
English society, but with a modern 
warmth and grace. It must be 
said, however, that a genuine taste 
for solid music is altogether want- 
ing. Oratorios or classical music 
seem unintelligible to the average 
crowd; and various societies for 
the performance of classical music, 
after languishing for a time, have 
collapsed. The operas are in fa- 
vour, though the performances are 
interrupted by much misplaced 
rapture and enthusiasm—which, 
however, shows quite an Italian 
taste in the middle classes—and 
takes the shape of obstreperous 
demonstrations and vehement par- 
tisanship that is highly character- 
istic and interesting. Mdlles. Pic- 
colomini and Titiens could tell 


- strange tales of the almost incon- 


venient adoration of these rough 
admirers—of the letting down of 
birds, garlands, and presents from 
the galleries—of the horses taken 
off, to the disquiet of ‘ Gerty and 
Rorke,’ before named, and the car- 
riage dragged to the hotel—of the 
speech required from the windows. 
Ilma di Murska, Trebelli, and the 
ladies above named have always 
been idols ; but the somewhat cold 
graces of Patti made but little im- 
pression. 

Dublin contains a large garrison ; 
a regiment of the guards, cavalry, 
artillery, and foot in abundance, 
to say nothing of what may be 
considered outlying quarters. This 
recommends the place as a sort 
of matrimonial Tattersall’s, where 
every worthy matron brings her 
pretty daughters. It is indeed 
ludicrous, the almost adoration 
which attends the military; a 
scarlet tunic being rather childish- 
ly supposed to signify a large 
fortune. Not but that there are 
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many suitable partis, compared 
with which local admirers have 
but a little chance; though often, 
after several weary winters’ work, 
and dinners sufficient to victual a 
ship for a long voyage, when the 
prize is duly ‘ gaffed,’ the coveted 
result is but comparative poverty, 
the meagre allowance having to be 
supplemented by an allowance from 
papa—her papa. On the other 
hand, brilliant coups sometimes 
reward the skill and outlay of the 
adventurous parents; and these 
whet the ardour of the less for- 
tunate. The cynic would be 
amused to see some little witling 
of sixteen or seventeen, of Hop-o’- 
my-thumb stature, surrounded by 
a number of eager virgins, listening 
with eagerness to his infantine 
prattle, insisting that ‘he must 
repeat that again for mamma.’ 
Night after night the flirtation, 
as it is called, goes on, with sit- 
tings on the stairs in the hall in 
retired recesses. The round of 
dinners and lunches proceeds, the 
vast matron who is conducting the 
operation being only too proud 
to afficher her progress. For it 
is fondly believed that extensive 
publicity and the evidence of by- 
standers will go far to ‘commit’ 
the ‘ pretender.’ But there is a 
reserve of effrontery in the mili- 
tary mind little dreamt of; and 
some morning he goes ‘ on leave,’ 
a phrase of elastic virtue. 
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There is another view of Dublin 
society which cannot be passed 
over. As a body, the Dublin 
clergy are rustic and narrow- 
minded. Most clergymen have a 
following of relations and female 
admirers. Most families, too, have 
@ son or cousin in the Church, 
and thus some clerical elements 
leaven every little coterie. Trinity 
College helps to intensify this 
influence. There is, besides, the 
common enemy, ‘the Romish 
Church,’ and the result is a kind 
of robust fanaticism and ‘ white- 
chokerism’ which impart quite a 
Scotch air to the whole. Currer 
Bell’s curate, Malone, is found 
abundantly,and objectionably, here. 
The Disestablishment, however, is 
working a remarkable change— 
notably in Trinity College, where 
there is already a race of rising Fel- 
lows, brilliant, aggressive, witty ; 
addicted to ‘new lights,” and 
eager followers of Mr. Mill and 
Comte. Already the old rabid 
fanaticism—which took such gro- 
tesque shapes as ‘ Birds’ - nests,’ 
‘ Adelaide Hospital,’ where, the 
English Christian will hardly 
believe it, the dying ‘ Romanist’ 
is sternly denied the services of 
his priest—is passing away. 

Such is Dublin. A city of fun 
and jollity; of excellent hunting 
and racing; of pretty dinners, and 
pretty girls. 

PAUDHEEN. 
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OPEN! SESAME! 


By Firorence Marryat (Mrs. Ross-Cavrcs), Auruor or ‘ Love’s CoNFLICT,’ 
*No INTENTIONS,’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
‘OPEN SESAME.’ 


HE flirtation between Bulwer 
and Alice progresses satisfac- 
torily, and the dénouement is ex- 
pected daily. Little Arthur his 
sickened with the measles, which 
keeps his mother in attendance 
on him in the nursery; and Mr. 
O’Connor has returned to Bally- 
broogan. But Captain Staunton 
still lingers on at Castle Valence, 
and Everil is thrown so much in 
his company, that she has begun 
to regard their constant meetings 
almost with indifference. 
‘I don’t care for that story,’ she 
says one day as she returns a novel 
to him. 


‘What fault do you find with 
it, Lady Valence ?” 

‘ It is immoral—grossly so. The 
woman had married with her eyes 


open. What right had she after- 
wards to quarrel with her condi- 
tion ?” 

‘The right of love. Has love 
no rights? You used to say it was 
all-powerful.’ 

She has no answer ready. She 
turns away without speaking. 

‘Ihave another novel I am very 
anxious you should read. Here it 
is,’ continues Maurice Staunton, 
offering the book to her. 

‘I don’t wish to read any more, 
thank you. Iam rather tired of 
them.’ 

‘Only this one. It treats of a 
subject which I know will deeply 
interest you. By the way, how is 
Lord Valence’s health ?” 

‘Lord Valence’s health!’ She 
starts, for a moment really not 
comprehending the allusion. 

* Yes ; it was so indifferent, you 


may remember, at the time you 
married. Is it improved?’ 

‘Greatly improved.’ She says 
the words steadily, though she 
knows they are not true. ‘ Cannot 
you see it for yourself?’ 

‘I confess I have not observed 
much difference; and, from Mrs. 
West’s account, I was led to fear 
that I was correct.’ 

‘Oh! what did she say? cries 
the Countess eagerly. 

‘Only the old story. But you 
should know best, of course. What 
a relief the improvement in his 
Lordship’s condition must be to 


- you!’ 


She does not note his sarcasm. 
All she aims at is to deaden, by 
the sophistry of an unconscious 
love, the pang he has raised in her 
heart. 

‘He is not really ill. I assure 
you he is not. Agatha always tries 
to make him out worse than he is, 
and I think she encourages him in 
the belief. But he eats and drinks 
well, as any one can see. And he 
takes plenty of exercise; and— 
and F 

‘Don’t let me distress you. I 
am so sorry I spoke,’ says Maurice 
Staunton coldly. His voice recalls 
her to herself. She remembers to 
whom she is speaking, and, with a 
sudden look of pride, she takes the 
book which he has placed beneath 
her hand, and withdraws from his 
presence. 

Lady Valence has a headache 
that evening—an unaccountable 
headache, that has sprung no one 
knows whence, and renders her in- 
capable of appearing at dinner. 
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Every one who has a right to do 
80 appears in turn to demand the 
reason of her defection; but she 
only confesses herself languid and 
heavy, and disinclined to move; 
says jestingly she thinks she is sick- 
ening for the measles, and sends 
them away as perplexed as when 
they came. Agatha is angry, de- 
clares it is all nonsense, and she 
could appear at the dinner-table 
perfectly well if she chose. Alice 
hangs about her for a few minutes 
with a red face, and suggests that 
‘Mr. Bulwer will be so disap- 
pointed ’ if she doesn’t join them 
in the evening. Only Lord Valence, 
after the first brief inquiry, does 
not express an opinion either way, 
except to beg that she will please 
herself. So she pleases herself by 
sitting in her dressing-room, loosely 
attired, perusing the novel which 
Staunton has lent her, and which 
(notwithstanding her asseverations 
to the contrary) proved so inte- 
resting, from the few glances she 
cast between its pages, that she is 
fain to read it through. At first 
the story simply attracts her at- 
tention ; next, she is struck with 
its wonderful similarity to her own 
case ; then her eyes become riveted 
on the pages, and her mind ab- 
sorbed with curiosity to learn the 
end of the narrative. It is the his- 
tory of a man and a woman (what 
history is there one could write, 
to prove interesting, that did not 
contain a man and a woman to 
poison or bless the existence of 
each other?) thrown together, as 
she was thrown with Maurice 
Staunton, ignorant that any ob- 
stacle existed to their becoming 
lovers. They are at the height 
and fervour of their feeling—they 
have grown so necessary to each 
other’s happiness that nothing but 
death seems capable of parting 
them, when they receive the shock 
of the knowledge that the woman’s 
father is a bankrupt, and must sell 


his daughter to the highest bidder. 
The man is poor, the lovers are 
torn asunder, and the woman is 
married to a wealthy old and 
feeble suitor. The lover whispers 
courage to her. ‘Be strong, my 
friend—be patient. This cannot 
last for ever. The time must come 
when our affection will be re- 
warded—when you shall again be 
free.’ But the prophecy is not ful- 
filled. His new condition agrees 
with the old man; he revives 
again, becomes re-juvenated, and 
threatens to maintain his rights 
for an unlimited number of years. 
The lovers, after the French fa- 
shion, continue to hold secret as- 
signations with one another; but 
this is not sufficient for their hap- 
piness—they want to enjoy the old 
husband’s wealth publicly and to- 
gether. At last one day, when 
they have been discussing their 
mutual misfortunes, the man insi- 
nuates how easy it is in this world 
to make Fate succumb to our in- 
clinations. He argues the point 
sophistically and well, and he ends 
by drawing a small vial from his 
pocket. ‘ How strange,’ he conti- 
nues, ‘it is to think, my friend, 
that a few drops of this harmless- 
looking liquid, placed in his drink 
or food, should have the power to 
take away the life of a man with 
such subtlety as to render detec- 
tion next to impossible. What 
wonderful discoveries this age has 
brought us!’ 

He says no more, but he leaves 
the vial behind him on the table. 
When night comes, and the 
wretched woman is querulously 
demanded by her old husband to 
rise and get him something to 
drink, the temptation comes to 
her to empty the contents of the 
vial into his glass. She does so 
hastily, allowing herself no time 
to think, and with a trembling 
hand carries the fatal draught into 
his bedchamber. She approaches 
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the bedside—withdraws the cur- 
tains—gives one look at the old 
man’s face—a scream—and the 
glass falls from her hand, and is 
shivered to atoms on the floor. 
Her husband has died in her ab- 
sence : it is a corpse that lies before 
her! 

The would-be murderess is free, 
and the romance ends with the 
clash of wedding-bells and the 
reward of virtue. 

* . . + = 

Everil has finished the recital. 
The book has fallen from her 
hand—it lies upon the ground at 
her feet. The evening has faded 
into night; but she has read it 
with locked doors, and no one has 
gained admittance to her solitude. 
Agatha and Alice have passed by 
on their way to bed, and whispered 
their good wishes and good-nights 
through the keyhole. She has 
heard the gentlemen go noisily up- 
stairs ; her maid has knocked, and 
been summarily dismissed. She has 
had no wish for any companion 
but her own thoughts. 

This tale—this terrible tale— 
how it has affected her! How her 
cheeks have burned with shame 
as she divined the miserable he- 
roine’s motives and followed her 
career! How her heart has beat 
with eagerness to learn whether 
her good angel would triumph over 
her bad angel, or what would be 
the punishment to follow her guilty 
love! And then the end—the 
sickening end—when she went to 
her lover’s arms with hands which, 
but for the interposition of Provi- 
dence, might have been red with 
her husband’s blood! As Everil 
ponders on the plot of the tale she 
has just read—on its false senti- 
ment, its loose morality, and un- 
evenhanded justice, she feels she 
has lowered herself by perusing it. 
What right, she asks angrily, had 
Maurice Staunton to place such a 
book within her hands ?, 
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But here an awful sense of sick- 
ness overpowers her, as she recalls 
the conversation that took place be- 
tween them on the day they parted, 
and remembers how she then per- 
mitted him to comment on her fu- 
ture husband’s slender chance of 
life, without rebuke! What was it 
that he said on that occasion ? 
That he should wait. For what? 
For Valence’s death ? 

Ah! 

As the thought strikes her, the 
cry that accompanies it would 
have been heard in an ordinary- 
sized house from basement to attic. 
But Castle Valence is built after so 
rambling and solid a fashion, that 
a woman’s voice had need be loud 
to penetrate its walls even from 
one room to another. But with 
that cry all Everil’s look of thought 
and contemplation has vanished. 
Her face becomes pained and rest- 
less—she leaves her chair, and 


_ paces up and down her room like 


a caged animal. 

For Valence’s death ! Every other 
consideration—every other feeling 
is for the moment swallowed up in 
that! 

Valence’s death !—Valence gone! 
—Valence hidden away in the 
silent grave!—and she, left here 
alone without him—without her 
love! her darling !—her dear, dear 
husband ! 

The truth is out at last! Everil 
is looking on her own heart, bared 
and defenceless, and can see the 
treasures scattered there. 

. . 7 * . 

It will be remembered that, in 
the old story, familiar to all of us, 
of the ‘ Forty Thieves,’ when Ali 
Baba goes up to the rock, and 
pronounces the magic words of 
‘ Open sesame,’ the door flies open. 
‘Ali Baba expected to find only a 
dark and gloomy cave, and was 
much astonished at seeing a large, 
spacious, well-lighted room. He 
observed in it numerous bales of 
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rich merchandise, a store of silk 
stuffs and brocade, rich and valu- 
able carpets, and, besides all this, 
large quantities of money, both 
silver and gold. At the sight of 
all these things it seemed to him 
that this cave must have been 
used not only for years, but for 
centuries.’ 

This is a picture of her feelings. 
At that cry of horror at the pros- 
pect of the death she thought she 
could contemplate with equanimity, 
the door of her heart flies open, 
and instead of the dark, despond- 
ing receptacle she supposed it to 
be, she sees a warm, loving, wo- 
manly spirit, filled with the trea- 
sures of faith and hope and charity 
—treasures which, to judge from 
their accumulation, must have lain 
there for some time—and only long- 
ing to fly to its kindred soul to 
gain the rest it sighs for. That 
book, placed in her hand with no 
such noble purpose, has proved 
the ‘Open Sesame’ to her heart. 

Everil loves her husband ! 

As the astonishing truth, over- 
whelming from its suddenness, 
dawns on her mind, how much 
she hates the thought of Maurice 
Staunton ! 

He gave her that tale to read, 
knowing the moral it contained, 
believing it would interest and 
please her! What did he mean ? 
What could he have intended to 
insinuate? Does he think she has 
fallen so low as to be able to live 
with Valence as his daily com- 
panion and his wife, and still wish 
to compass his death? Still! 
could she ever have harboured so 
base a thought? She covers her 
face with both her hands at the 
idea. Oh! she is unworthy of 
him—unworthy of all his con- 
fidence and care. She will go at 
once—this very minute—and fall 
at his feet, and tell him everything 
—everything! This night shall 
not pass without a full confession. 
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And then, when Valence knows 
all her weakness and her sin, and 
sees how penitent she is, perhaps 
he will take her in his arms, and 
let her love him for the little— 
sobbingly—the little time that is 
left ! 

* 


- * * o 


With Everil all is impulse. She 
must have what she requires at 
the moment, or she no longer cares 
for it. From her childhood she 
has been indulged in this foible, 
until it has grown into a habit 
with her; the spoilt and petted 
heiress has never known what it 
is to wait ; and now that her heart 
is clamouring for relief she grati- 
fies its instinct. She leave’ her 
room, careless where the pursuit 
of her strong desires may lead her, 
and walks almost blindly into the 
next, whichis her bedchamber. But 
it is deserted and still. Valence has 
evidently not yet sought its soli- 
tude. She glances at her watch 
—all in the same eager, hurried 
way; it points to a quarter past 
one! Her husband must be in the 
library. Everil has never ap- 
proached that door after dark 
since the night she was repulsed 
from its threshold by the beha- 
viour of her husband and his 
sister-in-law; but she does not 
heed that circumstance. Had the 
thought that Agatha might be 
there even now flashed across her 
mind, it would not have the power 
to stay her footsteps. A mighty 
determination to tell Valence all— 
to let him know the worst—has 
seized her; and she would make 
the atonement in the presence of 
twenty witnesses if it were impos- 
sible to gain him alone. 

She passes out into the corridor, 
which feels chill and lonely— 
wraps: a shawl, which she has 
hurriedly thrown on, more closely 
round her shoulders, and makes 
her way towards her husband’s 
private apartment. The door is 
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locked as usual. She rattles 
fiercely at the handle. He calls 
out from within, as though start- 
ing from a reverie, ‘ Who is there ? 

‘It is I, Valence! It is Everil. 
Do let me in.’ 

* You /’ he exclaims, as she hears 
the voice come nearer. ‘ Why, 
what is the matter? Are you 
ill ?’ 

‘No! no! but I must come in. 
I want to speak to you. Valence! 
pray open the door!’ 

‘I would rather not. You have 
heard me say that before. Go to 
bed, my dear! It will not be 
long before I go myself.’ 

‘But, Valence! oh! for God’s 
sake, listen tome! I have some- 
thing to say. I cannot rest until 
I have seen and spoken to you !’ 

‘Something to say?’ and as he 
echoes her words he unlocks the 
door and stands before her. ‘ What 
can you have to say that will not 
wait until to-morrow ? 


‘It has waited too long—too 
long already,’ she answers, as she 
throws herself into his arms. ‘Oh! 
Valence! my Valence! I love you!’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
‘I WILL TELL YOU ALL.’ 


To say that the Earl is astonished 
is to say little. A dozen conflict- 
ing emotions pass rapidly over his 
countenance as he closes his arms 
about the form of his wife, and 
holds her firmly to him. His 
fair face flushes and turns pale ; 
his delicate features work with 
agitation; his limbs tremble as 
though he had the ague; yet all 
is silence between them. Everil 
is sobbing violently, and in the 
darkness (for the library is un- 
lighted, except for the moonbeams 
straying through the painted win- 
dows), they stand together, united 
at last, though scarcely able to 
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comprehend the blessedness of 
being 80. 

‘ Let me light the lamp, dearest,’ 
whispers Valence, as soon as he 
can command his voice to speak. 

‘No! no! let us remain in the 
dark. I have so much to tell you, 
so much to confess. Let me say 
it as I stand here in the dark.’ 

‘ There is no need to stand,’ he 
answers gently, as he draws her 
towards a sofa, and places himself 
by her side. She feels his breath 
drawing nearer to her face. She 
knows he is about to seal his 
pardon beforehand on her lips, 
and, shrinking from the contact, 
slides downwards until she rests 
upon the floor at his feet. 

‘ Why, Everil, what is this? 

* My proper place, Valence, and 
I will not quit it till you have 
heard everything. Oh! you do 
not know how vile—how wicked 
I have been.’ 

Had the room been lighted then, 
she would have seen his face grow 
anxious and more sad. 

‘This is a grave accusation, 
Everil! I think you must be ex- 
aggerating matters.’ 

* Indeed, indeed, I am not; but 
I will tell you all. I came here 
for no other purpose.’ 

‘Kiss me first, dearest! Tell 
me that you love me, again, first! 

She cannot resist the pleading 
tone. She throws her arm about 
his neck, and half smothers him 
in her impetuous embrace as she 
keeps on exclaiming, ‘I love you! 
I love you!’ 

‘I could not help it,’ she says, 
half apologetically, when it is over, 
‘and it may be for the last time, 
Valence! When you married me 
you thought that I was at least 
free to accept your affection. I 
was not.’ 

‘Poor darling!’ he says, com- 
passionately, as he strokes her 
hair. ‘I almost feared so. How 
I must have made you suffer |’ 
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‘I was not free to marry any 
honourable man, because I had 
given my heart away to a worth- 
less fortune-hunter, not worthy 
the name of gentleman, who cared 
nothing for me in return.’ 

‘The scoundrel!’ cries Lord 
Valence, starting. ‘Only tell me 
his name, Everil, and you shall be 
avenged as thoroughly as your 
heart could desire.’ 

She lays her hand upon his arm. 
A sudden thought has struck her. 
Would it be honourable of her, in 
her turn, to give up to no purpose 
the name of the man who is at 
that moment staying in the Castle 
as their mutual] guest? What good 
could she do by it? In what way 
remedy the evil of the past? 

‘ What signifies his name?’ she 
answers. ‘I have done with him 
and with his name for ever. The 


confession I come to make to you 
to-night concerns myself alone. I 
married you, Valence, with less 


than love. I almost hated you.’ 

‘I guessed it, Everil,’ he says 
mournfully. 

‘ At first I thought no power on 
earth could make me marry you; 
but this man—this wretch—who 
pretended that he cared for me, 
but who was too poor to marry 
me without a fortune, insinuated 
—Oh ! Valence, how can I tell you ? 
—He insinuated—he pointed out 
to me—that—that——’ 

* My darling! I can guess it for 
myself. He pointed out to you 
that my life wasn’t worth a brass 
farthing; and that, once a widow, 
your hand would be again at your 
own disposal.’ 

‘ And—and—that he could wait 
until that time came,’ says Everil, 
sobbing. ‘And I—I was base 
enough to listen to him, and to 
believe it; and to feel glad, if I 
must marry you, that it would be 
for so short a time! And now— 
now—oh! Valence! put me from 
you—send me away. I have been 
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as bad as a murderess, that slays 
her,own flesh and blood. Oh! my 
God! my God!’ 

Her grief is so violent that she 
has flung herself prostrate on the 
ground. The Earl rises, gropes 
about for a means of lighting the 
lamp, and then, retracing his foot- 
steps, raises his wife tenderly from 
the floor. 

* Don’t—don’t ! 
thy !’ she exclaims. 

‘Not worthy! Are you so an- 
xious to get rid of me still, then, 
Everil ?” 

At that thought she bursts into 
a shrill scream, and flings herself 
hysterically upon him. 

* To get rid of you! Oh, that I 
could die ten thousand deaths for 
yours! But it is not true, Va- 
lence !—tell me it is not true! 
You are well—you can eat, you 
can drink—you can go about like 
other men. Tell me—for heaven’s 
sake tell me this has been all a 
horrid dream, and you will live to 
let me love you, and make amends 
for the bitter past !’ 

‘My darling! you have made 
me wish to-night for the first time 
that I could say no.’ 

She stares at him with silent 
horror. 

‘To hear you speak to me as 
you have spoken this evening, 
Everil, has been the great wish of 
my heart ever since I knew you. 
I loved you from the first, though 
it was long before I would ac- 
knowledge it to myself; and to 
feel that you return my love at 
last is greater happiness than I 
ever hoped for. It makes all the 
rest easy—even’—he adds in a 
lower key—‘ death !’ 

‘Valence, you must not speak 
so. Oh, my husband! how could 
you die with my warm heart beat- 
ing against yours? Agatha says 
so. Agatha always drives me mad 
with her insinuations about your 
failing health; but I cannot be- 


I am not wor- 
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lieve it—I will not believe it! It 
is not true.’ , 

‘ It is true. Everil, my darling, 
you must learn to believe it.’ 

She commences to weep afresh, 
hanging about him. ‘ How can 
you know it? she says passion- 
ately. 

He places her on the sofa, and, 
throwing one arm round her, draws 
down her head to rest upon his 
shoulder. 

* You love me,’ he says tenderly, 
‘and you have a courageous heart. 
Shall I make a clean breast to you, 
Everil, as you have done to me? 
Have you the strength to hear 
everything ? 

* About yourself?” 

‘ About the mystery that enve- 
lopes me—that is attached to this 
dark room, where you so often find 
me sitting by myself—about the 
source from which I draw my in- 
ternal conviction, that not only is 


my early death a certainty, but . 


that even the day and the hour are 
already fixed.’ 

‘I have courage to hear any- 
thing you wish to tell me,’ she 
answers, shuddering as she hides 
her face in his breast. 

*You have been brought up, 
perhaps, to laugh at the idea of 
the appearance of spirits or ap- 
paritions as something deserving 
of the profoundest contempt and 
ridicule.’ 

‘Valence, there are no such 
things, surely! I have always re- 
garded the tales concerning them 
as old wives’ fables.’ 

‘Just so; and therefore it is 
that, for fear of being regarded by 
you as a lunatic or a visionary, I 
‘have hitherto carefully avoided the 
subject. But, Everil, it is not a 
fable—it is a truth that spirits can 
revisit this earth, and make their 
appearance palpable to more mortal 
senses than one.’ 

She does not answer him. The 
-old fear that he is mad is stealing 
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over her again; yet it does not 
make her shrink. She only creeps 
closer to his side, and turns her 
face inwards, so that her lips lay 
against his heart. 

* Go on,’ she whispers faintly. 

‘From quite a boy I have been 
a student of the occult sciences 
that treat of the subject, and from 
being myself what is called a 
“ medium,” or “ seer,” I have en- 
joyed unusual advantages in its 
pursuit. It is the spirits who have 
told me, Everil, that I shall not 
live.’ 

‘The spirits! But how can 
spirits speak to you, Valence ?” 

‘By many ways, dearest, but 
chiefly in the way you are speak- 
ing now.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that they 
have voices ?’ 

* Voices, and bodies, and minds. 
Sometimes they are impalpable to 
touch, at others they are as mate- 
rial as ourselves.’ 

‘Valence, you must be dream- 
ing!—or are you saying this to 
try how far my credulity can go ?’ 

* Do you think me likely to jest 
on such a matter, Everil? You do 
not know the wild longing—the 
fierce, burning pain that has seized 
on me from time to time since our 
marriage, because I knew it all to 
be so true. And now—at the very 
moment when I hear your sweet 
lips confess you love me—oh! how 
I long to stay with you now!’ 

* You shall stay—you are going 
to stay. Oh, my Valence! this in- 
deed is mere fancy. You have 
studied so hard that it has affected 
your judgment. Who ever heard 
of such a thing before? Indeed, 
indeed, you must be mistaken.’ © 

‘ You think me mad, in fact,’ he 
answers bitterly. 

‘No, love !—no, darling !—don’t 
say that! But the wisest of men 
have sometimes had to acknow- 
ledge themselves in error; and I 
think—this story is so wild—so 
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improbable. Why not ask the ad- 
vice of some older, more practical 
thinker than yourself” 

‘Why not set myself up as a 
laughing-stock for the world ?— 
who, when the prophecy is ful- 
filled, would say I had worried my- 
self into my grave. No, Everil. I 
will die as I have lived—alone— 
except now for your sweet compa- 
nionship and sympathy.’ 

‘I shall talk to you night and 
day, until I have talked you out 
of your belief in apparitions. I 
cannot understand it. I thought 
all such superstition had been 
swept from the earth long ago.’ 

* Everil, if you saw those appa- 
ritions with your own eyes would 
you believe in them?” 

‘Perhaps so—i1r I saw them— 
which I never shall.’ 

‘Would you have the courage to 
remain with me and watch ?” 

* I would have the courage to re- 
main anywhere with you, Valence.’ 

‘I will put it to the test. Iwould 
have saved you this; but I can- 
not bear that you should think me 
such a slave to superstition. Everil, 
if you will stay here with me to- 
night, you shall see the Spirit who 
has forewarned me of my death.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ she says incre- 
dulously. 

‘I am almost sure. She has sel- 
dom disappointed me. Still there 
is just the chance that your pre- 
sence may disturb the influence. 
Will you risk it ?’ 

‘ Anything, so that you do not 
send me from you.’ 

‘Only promise me one thing— 
that when the Spirit appears you 
will neither scream nor attempt to 
grasp it, nor even to move from 
the seat where I shall have placed 
you. The most disastrous conse- 
quences might follow your want of 
faith. Will you promise me?’ 

‘I promise, Henceforth I am 
yours only, to command as you 
will,’ 
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They extinguish the lamp-after 
that, and lock the door, and sit to- 
gether on the sofa, murmuring the 
fondest protestations of attachment 
into each other’s ears. The beauty, 
the holiness of first love is upon 
them both, increased by the know- 
ledge that what has become their 
highest pleasure is their duty. 
Everil pours forth her confidences 
in one continuous stream : her dis- 
trust of Agatha—her fears for him- 
self—all the doubts she had before 
her marriage, all the jealousy she 
has experienced since, she tells to 
Valence as frankly as is natural to 
her. Whilst he, between many a 
fond endearment and expression of 
gratitude, gives her a more de- 
tailed account of his past and pre- 
sent experiences, explaining the 
mystery of the trances into which 
she has seen him fall; of the 
scrawled handwriting she found 
upon his desk, and the lengthened 
vigils he has been in the habit of 
observing. 

They talk as rapidly as the ideas 
come into their heads ; everything 
that has been so long pent up in 
their hearts wells forth at once; 
and in an hour’s time they know 
more of each other’s minds than 
they have ever learned before. 
Once or twice they pass a brief 
term of silence, when their love 
seems to have reached its climax, 
arid nothing more is needed to ex- 
press their feelings. These inter- 
vals, notwithstanding the prospect 
before him, are almost happiness 
to Valence; but Everil, though 
deeply grateful for the explanation 
with her husband, is disturbed 
and anxious. Can it really be true 
that he believes in the appearance 
of ghosts ?—and if so, is it con- 
sistent to credit him with being in 
his right senses? And yet how 
calm and collected he appears— 
how ably he can argue on the sub- 
ject—how periectly satisfied he is 
with his own judgment and powers 
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of decision! In social life he is 
just like any other gentleman ; but 
any one, to hear him discuss the 
Supernatural, would suppose that 
he was mad. LEveri] has heard of 
people’s brains being diseased on 
one point only, and wonders, with 
a shudder, whether it can be his 
case ; but she presses all the closer 
to him for the thought, resolving 
that, come what may, her life shall 
be devoted to him to the end. 

* Valence,’ she says presently, in 
an unusually tender voice, ‘you 
have not forgiven me yet.’ 

‘Forgiven you! What for, my 
darling ?” 

‘For the dreadful thoughts I 
harboured against you before our 
marriage. If I could only tell you 
how bitterly they have been re- 
pented of since!’ 

* My love, you did not love me 
then. Love has no claims against 
you. But if it will make you hap- 


pier to hear me say so, I forgive. 


you for them a thousand times 
over. They were all wiped off with 
the first kiss you gave me of your 
own accord. But listen! What 
sound was that ? 

*I heard no sound.’ 

* Hush !—wait one moment. I 
think that she is coming.’ 

He sits upright on the sofa, and 
by the light of the moonbeams 
Everil can trace his figure bent 
forward in the attitude of listen- 
ing, and his earnest, preoccupied 
ar. 

‘My darling, it is nothing,’ she 
murmurs. 

‘ Will you promise me to remain 
here,’ he says hastily, ‘ without 
moving or making a sound ?’ 

‘I have already promised you.’ 

* Even should I speak to her or 
touch her, you will not attempt to 
do either ?” 

‘I promise you,’ she repeats 
mournfully, looking upon the pre- 
caution as but another proof of 
her husband’s terrible weakness. 


He rises suddenly, pushing the 
sofa back into the shadow. _ Then 
he takes her in his arms, and em- 
braces her fondly. ‘O my love! 
my darling! if it could but be 
averted for your sake! Do not 
mind what I may say or do. Re- 
member! I shall return to you.’ 

He stands by her side for a 
moment, and straining her eyes. 
through the darkness, Everil pre- 
sently perceives the faint glimmer 
of a light. It flickers first against 
the stained glass of the window 
opposite to them; then passes to 
a second one at the farther end of 
the room. 

‘It is she,’ says Valence, with 
suppressed excitement. 

She would beg him to be calm, 
but is fearful of giving him offence. 
The light stays at the farther 
window, then brightens gradually, 
and Everil’s intense curiosity (now 
thoroughly aroused) never permits 
her afterwards quite to satisfy 
herself how it passed through the 
window, and appeared in the room. 

But there it is, far from them, 
yet distinct, widening in degree, 
with every moment, until it re- 
veals a mass of white—a face— 
a woman’s bust and shoulders— 
diaphanous drapery—and a veil 
of flowing golden hair! 

‘ Isola !’ cries Valence, starting 
forward. 

The apparition raises its arm; 
he stops halfway between it and 
Everil. 

‘What have you come for—to 
repeat again the lesson I have 
learned so well ?” 

The figure bows its head. 

‘ Tell it me then. I have courage 
now to beareverything. How long 
have I to live? 

The apparition speaks, slowly 
and in a whisper. 

‘Four months—November, De- 
cember, January, February. On 
the 28th of February, at noon, I 
come to you. Beware! prepare!’ 
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‘God in heaven! can it be true? 
Four months only, and when life 
has but just opened upon me! 
Isola, listen’ to me. I have but 
just learned what happiness is. 
My wife loves me!’ 

The Spirit does not answer. 

‘ Will not love bind us to the 
earth? Can it be possible for the 
spirit to leave the flesh whilst it 
is full of energy and sweet, ripe 
hopes and human affection? May 
you not have made a mistake ?” 

‘On the 28th of February, at 
noon.’ 

‘Isola! I never longed so much 
to live as now. My earthly hopes 
are so transcendent, so absorbing. 
Is there no respite—no delay ? 

*On the 28th of February, at 
noon, I come to you. Beware! 
prepare |’ 

He hides his face for a minute 
in his hands. When he lifts it 
again the apparition has disap- 
peared 


Valence gropes his way towards 
the sofa. 

‘My sweet, brave girl! how 
calmly you behaved through it 
all. We cannot avert destiny, my 
Everil; but we will at least meet 
it in each other’s arms.’ 

He essays to raise her as he 
speaks, but her form is heavy and 
motionless. Alarmed, he rekin- 
dies the lamp. His wife is not so 
brave as he imagined. She has 
fainted ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘SAY THAT YOU WILL SAVE HIM!’ 


Dr. NEWALL, now an old man, al- 
most past the allotted span of life, 
is acknowledged on all sides, and 
invariably spoken of as‘ the Castle 
physician.’ Not that Lord Valence 
holds so much by the customs of 
past ages (when noble families 
invariably maintained a chaplain 
and a doctor amongst their re- 
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tinue) as to pretend to keep Dr. 
Newall to himself; but the old 
man attended the death-beds of 
both his mother and his father, 
and, having always proved a faith- 
ful and trustworthy friend, the 
late Earl bequeathed him an an- 
nuity on condition that, he re- 
mained near the Castle during the 
lifetime of his sons. So that vir- 
tually his services belong to the 
family. Valence would give Dr. 
Newall house-room in the Castle, 
did he not prefer to occupy a little 
cottage on the estate, where he 
lives in quiet content, doctoring 
the bodies of the poor of the village, 
whilst his brother, the priest, who 
resides with him, looks after their 
souls. 

Everil knows both these gentle- 
men by sight. One of the first 
things that Valence did, after his 
return from abroad, was to bring 
his old friends to introduce to his 
wife, and she received them with 
all the courtesy due to their posi- 
tion. But she has thought little 
of them since. Dr. Newall, she is 
aware, pays a periodical visit to 
the Castle, and she has sometimes 
met him walking in the grounds; 
but she has never engaged in any 
private conversation with him, far 
less approached the subject of her 
husband’s health. But as she 
wakes on the morning following 
her vigil in the library—wakes to 
such a mingled amount of joy and 
sorrow as she never felt in her life 
before—the first thought that 
flashes across her mind is to ask 
Dr. Newall’s advice. He brought 
Valence into the world, and has 
attended him through all the ail- 
ments of infancy and youth. Surely 
he must know more about his con- 
stitution and mental organisation 
than any one else. . Agatha has 
often told her that Dr. Newall has 
confessed himself puzzled by Va- 
lence’s complaint; that he has 
said that his mind was working 
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on his body to such an extent that 
if some efficient remedy were not 
soon discovered he must succumb 
to its influence. But if Agatha 
knows this dread secret, which 
Valence has disclosed to her, why 
has she not communicated it to 
Dr. Newall, and thrown some light 
on what now appears a mystery 
to him. Everil has always dis- 
trusted Agatha. She distrusts her 
still more as this idea occurs to 
her. How false must be her pre- 
tence of concern for her brother- 
in-law’s health when she can ne- 
glect to make use of such a weapon 
as this may prove in the physi- 
cian’s hands. She thinks of all 
this as she is dressing; but she 
says nothing to her husband. 

He rises from his couch, joyous 
as a bridegroom, the sad eyes 
that have so often haunted and 
reproached her in her dreams, 
brimming over with his new- 
found happiness. He has been so 
long used to the idea of death, 
that the mere reiteration of a pro- 
phecy he has schooled himself to 
accept as true is powerless to dis- 
turb his present peace ; and Everil 
has not the heart to communicate 
the cloud that hangs over her own 
mind to his by referring to it. So 
they laugh and love, and are to 
all appearance blissfully content 
through the morning hours, and 
descend to breakfast (but for that 
sword of Damocles suspended over 
their heads) as happy in their 
mutual affection as ever were Eve 
and Adam when first presented to 
each other. 

‘Oh! if it might but last!’ 

Everil finds herself repeating 
this ejaculation over and over 
again. Heaven’s doors are opened ; 
she stands upon the threshold of 
all bliss, only to know they have 
already commenced to swing slowly 
but surely to again. Yet even 
this thought cannot prevent an 
unusual look of excitement per- 
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vading her countenance as she 
enters the breakfast-room leaning 
on her husband’s arm, the first 
time she has ever done so. 

She is not restful; but she is 
wildly happy, and the knowledge 
of her pain and of her joy makes 
her do strange and fitful things. 
She laughs loudly without reason ; 
talks fast ; helps herself to half-a- 
dozen different dishes, eating really 
of none; and asks the same ques- 
tion several times over. Valence, 
on the contrary, is rather silent ; 
but there is an expression on his 
face which is very foreign to it— 
the look of happiness. Mrs. West 
glances from the wife to the hus- 
band, and the husband to the wife, 
and is anything but satisfied with 
the scrutiny. At first she makes 
no comment on the alteration in 
their behaviour, except such as is 
conveyed to Maurice Staunton by 
an elevation of her eyebrows; but 
after a while her patience is ex- 
hausted, and, considering her posi- 
tion in the Castle, the widow forgets 
herself. ‘ What on earth is the 
matter?’ she says snappishly. ‘I 
declare you are getting quite hoy- 
denish again, Everil. It is not 
generally considered dignified for 
a@ married woman to come scut- 
tling downstairs like a school-girl.’ 

‘Indeed! not when she is dread- 
fully late, and in a state of mental 
terror lest her guests should have 
eaten up everything worth eating 
before she makes her appearance ?” 
replies the Countess, feigning in- 
difference. 

‘ You seem “ dreadfully” hungry 
into the bargain.’ 

Everil glances at her wasted 
food with amusement. 

‘Well! and why should I not 
be? How is Arthur this morning ?’ 

But at this juncture Lord Va- 
lence, who has been carrying a 
dish assiduously round the table 
(the Castle people make a custom 
of waiting on themselves at break- 
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fast), reaches Everil’s chair, and 
places one hand upon her shoulder. 
The start—the flush—the sudden 
look of happiness, tell Mrs. West 
too plainly (if she requires telling) 
what the matter is. LEveril does 
not know that she is observed. 
Lovers are far too much like the 
ostrich, who sticks his head into 
the sand, and forgets that his pur- 
suers will trace him by his tail. 
She turns her face towards her 
husband and their eyes meet. 
Neither she nor Valence, were 
they married for a hundred years, 
would dream of making love in 
public. Love is with them too 
sacred to be made the sport of 
general comment. But though 
the tongue may utter common- 
places, it is not so easy to curb 
the language of the eyes. Agatha 


West sees the look which they 
exchange, and from being anxious 
and uneasy, becomes bitter. 

‘Miss Mildmay is waiting for 


some omelette,’ she remarks in an 
unpleasant voice; ‘and I should 
like some, too, Valence—when you 
have time to attend to us. I 
thought you always professed to 
have such a contempt for public 
displays, Everil.’ 

The Countess blushes. But she 
is not a woman to be attacked with 
impunity. She draws herself up 
at once. 

* So I have—of uncalled for in- 
terference.’ 

Mrs. West giggles uneasily. 

* Well! I call that rather hard 
on poor me. What harm was there 
in my remark? I shall be afraid 
to open my mouth, next.’ 

Everil does not answer. She is 
beginning to distrust and dislike 
this woman more and more every 
day. She treats her question with 
silent contempt, and addresses her- 
self to her husband. 

‘ What are you going to do this 
morning, Valence ?” 


* I had engaged to drive Staun- 
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ton over to Ballybroogan, to say 
good-bye to the O’Connors. I am 
afraid we must lose Captain Staun- 
ton, Everil. He cannot get any 
more leave after Monday.’ 

‘Indeed!’ 

How glad she is to hear that he 
is going !—that she shall lose even 
the remembrance of the time of 
folly during which she thought she 
loved ‘him! and how she wishes 
they would all go—Alice, and 
Agatha and all, and leave her quite 
alone with him / 

‘ But I hope not for long,’ says 
Maurice Staunton. ‘I have some 
leave due again at Christmas, and 
Lord Valence has most kindly 
asked me to spend it here.’ 

‘Oh! that will be charming!’ 
cries Agatha, with an apparently 
irrepressible burst of delight. And 
then she remembers herself, and 
titters and blushes, and glances 
round the table from under her 
long eyelashes, and says, timidly : 

‘I didn’t quite mean that; but 
you will like to see Captain Staun- 
ton again—won’t you, Everil? It 
makes the Castle so much more 
lively to have a few friends staying 
in it.’ 

* Of course she will like it, re- 
joins Valence, good-humouredly (he 
is disposed to be in a good humour 
with all the world this morning). 
‘ I shouldn’t have asked Staunton 
to come again if I hadn’t known 
it would be agreeable to her. So 
no apologies, Agatha,’ laughingly, 
‘and no more blushes. I have no 
doubt Staunton will take your 
natural expression of pleasure at 
the news of his return for as great 
a compliment as, under similar cir- 
cumstances, I should have done 
myself. Won't you, Staunton ? 

‘I van never feel sufficiently 
grateful for the kind interest Mrs. 
West takes in me, nor for the 
friendship she accords me,’ replies 
Maurice Staunton, looking at Eve- 
ril the while. ‘ And my best thanks 
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are due to you and Lady Valence 
for the prospect your invitation 
affords me of meeting you all here 


‘ All right, old fellow! Don’t 
say anything more about it; but 
come and go as you like and as you 
may have the opportunity. The 
doors of Castle Valence will al- 
ways be open to you—remember 
that.’ 

Everil will not join in her hus- 
band’s invitation. She longs to 
say that she disapproves of it; 
that she will not have this man, 
who has dared to insult her by his 
base insinuations, and whom she 
loathes as though he were a Rep- 
tile, within the walls of any house 
that owns her as mistress. But 
she knows that such an outburst 
would seriously offend and vex her 
husband, and for his sake she is 
silent. He thinks that Maurice 
Staunton comes here for the sake 
of Agatha. Agatha herself has 
told him so—and perhaps Agatha 
may be right. Men’s minds some- 
times change so quickly, that 
Staunton may have already trans- 
ferred his allegiance to her sister- 
in-law. And, in that case, they 
will get rid of both of them. 
Blessed thought! So Everil re- 
solves to wait, and bear, and be 
silent for a little longer. But this 
resolution cannot make her cordial 
to either of the culprits. Forbear- 
ance even is unnatural to her: cor- 
diality would make her false. So 
she treats them both with coolness 
during the rest of breakfast-time ; 
and rises to leave the room, with- 
out, as usual, communicating her 
plans for the morning. 

‘Are you going to drive this 
morning, dear? asks Mrs. West, 
who, with the announcement of 
her friend Captain Staunton’s 
speedy return, appears to have re- 
gained her good-humour. 

‘ No!’ says the Countess shortly. 

. ‘I thought we were going to 
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shop at C——.,’ interposes Alice 
Mildmay, naming the nearest town. 

‘ Did I say so, Alice? Well, if 
you'll excuse me, I’d rather put it 
off. I do not feel inclined for a 
day’s shopping.’ 

‘ What should you like to do 
best ” demands her husband ten-— 
derly. 

‘I should like to have this 
morning to myself, Valence,’ she 
answers. ; 

Neither addresses the other by 
a term of endearment, yet there is 
a tone in their voices that seems 
to say more than any words could 
do. As Mrs. West hears it she 
glances again at Maurice Staunton, 
and as the Earl and Countess and 
Alice disappear she draws him 
within the shelter of one of the 
deep bay windows. 

* What do you make of that?’ 
he says inquiringly. 

‘It issome absurd romance they 
have got into their heads, but it 
will not last,’ she answers. ‘ You 
are sure to be back at Christmas ?’ 

* Sure as anything can be in this 
world. But what is the reason of 
her behaviour towards me? Is it 
real or feigned ?” 

‘ Feigned, of course! Do you 
suppose women are like yourselves, 
and able to love and unlove at 
will? But Everil is fighting with 
her conscience, and cannot quite 
make up her mind aboutit. It is 
early days as yet. I think perhaps 
your present departure is about 
the best thing that could happen.’ 

*‘ How?’ 

‘It will give her time for re- 
flection. Besides she will miss 
you, and women always get ten- 
derer in absence. But don’t stay 
away too long.’ 

‘You seem to have overcome 
some of the scruples you favoured 
me with, when this marriage was 
first decided on.’ 

‘Ah! my dear boy, it’s no use 
fighting against Fate. Not that I 
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would have dear Everil do any- 
thing wrong for worlds. But if she 
is to marry again—and of course 
she will marry again—why not 
you as well as any one else? I 
am sure you would do your best 
to make the poor child happy.’ 

* You seem very certain still 
that she will be in a position to 
marry again.’ 

‘Oh! there is no doubt of it. 
She doesn’t see the change—she 
has been too litile accustomed to 
think of him or his well-doing; 
but there has been a great change 
for the worse in Valence since his 
marriage. I was speaking to Dr. 
Newall about it only last week.’ 

* Well, I confess, with every de- 
sire to the contrary, that I can’t 
see it. The man seems well enough 
to me. A trifle thin, perhaps, and 
rather hectic in appearance, but 
otherwise not worse than dozens 
of my acquaintance.’ 

‘Ah! you look at the body, 
whilst the disease all lies in the 
mind. His trances, or fits, or 
whatever you like to call them, 
have been much prolonged of late. 
The other night I almost thought 
he never would have come to him- 
self again. Dr. Newall thinks now 
the heart is affected as well as the 
head. But come and take a turn 
in the grounds and I will tell you 
more about it. I hate talking in 
the house—one is apt to be over- 
heard.’ And so the worthy pair 
saunter off together. 

* * * ” ~~ 

It is about twelve o’clock when 
Dr. Newall’s factotum rushes into 
the back garden to inform him 
that Lady Valence is in the cottage, 
waiting to speak to him. The an- 
nouncement takes the good old 
doctor quite by surprise. He is 
very busy hoeing up some pota- 
toes to send to a poor family in 
distress, and not at all what he 
considers in a fit condition to hold 
an interview with the wife of his 


Open! Sesame ! 


patron. Besides, the Countess and 
he are almost strangers: he has 
never thought of her except as 
a@ very magnificent, highly-bred 
young lady, and he is not at all 
sure of what she will think of a 
breach of etiquette. So he comes 
into the cottage parlour with 
rather muddy boots and disorderly 
apparel, and full of apologies. 

‘I really must beg your Lady- 
ship’s pardon for appearing before 
you in such a costume, but rather 
than keep your Ladyship waiting, 
I have ventured to attend your 
summons just as it found me.’ 

‘Oh! it is so good of you to 
come at all,’ replies her Ladyship, 
in a trembling voice. 

She has only a garden hat upon 
her head and a warm shawl thrown 
hastily about her shoulders, and 
she seems agitated and uneasy, 
and her eyes are red. Dr. Newall 
rubs his own and looks at her 
again. Can this be the Countess 
of Valence, across whose face he 
has never yet seen any feeling pass 
except one of proud indifference ? 
He guesses directly that something 
must be the matter. 

‘I trust nothing is wrong,’ he 
says anxiously, ‘ Is there anything 
in which I can help your Ladyship? 

Her only answer is a burst of 
tears. 

‘Oh yes! indeed you can—I 
hope you can!’ she says between 
her sobs. ‘Oh! Dr. Newall, my 
husband !—my husband !’ 

Dr. Newall, guessing what is to 
come, turns round, and walking to 
the door, deliberately locks it; 
next, opening a small cheffonier, 
procures thence a glass of wine, 
and makes Everil drink it. Then 
drawing a chair close to hers, he 
sits down and takes her hand be- 
tween his own as though he had 
known her all his life. The touch 
of nature has broken down all 
barriers of etiquette between them 

‘ Now, my dear child,’ he says 
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* tell me all. Remember I have 
known him from his birth. You 
need have no scruples in letting 
me know the truth.’ 

* Inever knew it till last night,’ 
she answers, with a moan, ‘and 
I feel I must tell it to some one 
who is wiser than myself. And I 
thought that you, who have known 
him all along and are such a 
friend of his, must be better able 
to counsel me than anybody else.’ 

‘My dear (I trust your Ladyship 
will forgive the familiarity) 4 

‘Oh! call me anything you like,’ 
she says, clinging to the hand 
which she believes can preserve 
Valence to her. 

‘ But are you speaking of your 
husband’s health ? 

‘ Yes!—no!—not exactly. I 
must begin from the beginning— 
from before our marriage. Valence 
told me then that he had been 
given over—that he could not live 
more than six months or so, and— 
and—I don’t know if I believed 
him or not—I——’ in a failing 
voice—‘I did not care then—it 
was all the same to me if he lived 
or—oh, God!—if he died! But 
when we went abroad and I found 
he had those dreadful fainting fits, 
I got frightened.’ 

* Does he often have them ?” 

‘He had four or five attacks 
during our wedding tour; and 
Mrs. West says he has had some 
very alarming ones of late, that 
lasted for more than an hour at a 
time.’ 

* Why has Mrs. West never men- 
tioned the subject to me, I wonder!’ 
remarks the doctor. 

‘ She tells me you know all 
about them, and say they are in- 
curable and connected with his 
heart,’ replies Everil, with surprise. 

* My dear lady, this is the first 
news I have ever had that Lord 
Valence was subject to anything 
of the kind. 1 have often suspected 
it. I have often seen him of a 
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morning, languid, pulseless, heavy, 
and with all the appearance of a 
man who has had such an attack 
as you describe; but I have never 
been able to make him confess to 
it. What can be the reason of such 
reticence ?” 

‘I think I can tell you. When 
we returned to the Castle I found 
that he and Agatha used to sit up 
very late together, long after the 
servants had all gone to bed, and 
they would not tell me what for. 
Once I went down to the library, 
where they were sitting together, 
long after midnight, and I found 
them in the dark, and Valence 
would not let me cross the 
threshold. That made me very 
angry, and for some time after- 
wards I felt too proud to ask any 
more questions. Only my husband 
often alluded to the near approach 
of his death, and the time when it 
should have happened.’ 

‘ Well, my dear—well!’ inter- 
poses the doctor anxiously, seeing 
she falters in her narrative. 

* But last night, after I had gone 
to bed, I was very unhappy, and I 
wanted to tell him something. He 
had not come upstairs, so I rose 
and went down to the library, 
where J found him, as usual, in 
the dark. I implored him to tell 
me the truth—and he told it me. 
He said,’ continues Everil, looking 
up in her companion’s face the 
while to mark what effect her 
strange communication will have 
upon him, ‘that he had seen 
spirits and talked to them all his 
life, and that it isa spirit that has 
told him he must die so soon.’ 

Dr. Newall looks very grave, but 
he does not evince any surprise. 

* I could not believe it,’ she goes 
on passionately. ‘I have heard of 
ghosts and banshees, and such 
things, of course, but I always 
thought such stories nonsense, and 
only credited by ignorant people 
who knew no better. But Valence 
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asked me to watch with him and 
prove that what he said was true ; 
and I did—and I saw it with my 
own eyes—and—and——’ 

‘ Did you hear it speak ?” 

* Yes—I think so, but I hardly 
remember. Valence says I fainted. 
I know I was frightened and 
miserable enough for anything. 
But this is what I came to say. 
Oh! Dr. Newall, do you think it is 
true—that he really will leave me? 
Oh, say that you will cure him— 
that you will save him from him- 
self—or I shall go mad!’ 

She has slid from her chair and 
thrown herself on her knees at the 
old man’s feet: she has seized his 


All Absent Friends. 


wrinkled hand, fresh from the toils 
of gardening, and is kissing and 
clinging to it as though he had 
been her Guardian Angel and had 
all good things within his gift. 

* My dear, dear lady!’ he says, 
as he tries to raise her. 

‘No! I will not get up until 
you have promised me to save him. 
Oh! Dr. Newall, I could lay down 
my life to purchase his! Surely it 
is impossible that he can die!’ 

‘ If you will be good and reason- 
able, we will discuss the point to- 
gether,’ he answers quietly. Then 
she rises, ashamed of her sudden 
outburst of feeling, and sits down, 
cold and despondent, in her chair. 


(To be continued.) 


ALL 


‘ LL absent friends ! 


Stand up! 


ABSENT FRIENDS. 


Upright ! 


Let honour to the toast be paid. 
E’en yonder little faéry maid 
Shall taste our loving-cup to-night ! 


‘ Those homeward bound with favouring gales, 
Those ’neath Gibraltar’s frowning height, 
Or camped in India’s sultry night, 

And those in our sweet Kentish vales. 


‘’Neath stormy sky by tempest driven— 
Midst howling wind and wintry wave, 
Battling shipwreck’d men to save, 

Or leading dying souls to heaven !’ 


Dear absent friends ! 


Alas! that they 


Should be now absent from our board, 
And touch a sadden’d, quivering chord 


In hearts attuned to Christmas Day! 


All absent friends ?—Aye, if our thought 
Go forth to those long lov’d so well, 
Now passed away! Do they not tell 

’T was all in tenderest mercy wrought? 


* So banish sadness from our side, 
Bid Dark Care ride his race alone. 
Hark! now the ringers’ joyous tone 

Proclaims a merry Christmas-tide. 


* All absent friends! In cot, or hall, 
At home, abroad, where’er they be. 
‘ Fill up, fill up, with “ three times three.”’ 
Dear absent friends! God bless them all. 
HENRY FRITH. 
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SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


THE LONDON THEATRES—‘ BLUEBEARD’ AT THE CHARING CROSS—‘ HAMLET’ AT 
THE LYCEUM—PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ADDRESS TO THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION— 


MR. GLADSTONE ON RITUALISM. 


()* more than one occasion FREE 

Lance has thought it neces- 
sary to enter a protest against the 
prevailing lamentation over the 
‘decline of the drama,’ and he 
has honestly endeavoured to keep 
up the spirits of playgoers, and 
stand gallantly by the English 
stage and the ladies and gentle- 
men who have adopted the his- 
trionic art as their profession. 
But I confess to being a little 
chilled in my enthusiasm when I 
glance over the bills of fare pro- 
vided by the six or seven and 
twenty London theatres, and find 
that the drama proper is but very 
sparingly represented. At Drury 
Lane we are provided with a 
grand spectacular military drama, 
entitled, ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion,’ 
founded on Sir Walter Scott’s 
romance, ‘The Talisman.’ Covent 
Garden is occupied with Promenade 
Concerts. At the Globe, Gaiety, 
Charing Cross, St. James’s, Opera 
Comique, and Philharmonic, and 
Alhambra Theatres, what is called 
opéra bouffe reigns supreme. At 
the Olympic Theatre we find an 
English translation of ‘Les Deux 
Orphelines,’ and an adaptation of 
the same drama prevails at the 
Grecian Theatre. At the Holborn 
Amphitheatre, opéra bouffe again. 
At the Princess’s and Adelphi 
sensational drama of a native 
character obtains, and is success- 
ful. The manager of the Lyceum 
has produced ‘ Hamlet.’ At the 
Strand the prolific Mr. Byron 
amuses the audience in his well- 
known style with ‘Old Sailors,’ 
assisted by Mr. H. B. Farnie’s 
opéra bouffe bearing the absurd 
title ‘Loo, and the Party who 
took Miss.’ At the Vaudeville we 


have, I am glad to say, Mr. James 
Albery’s comedy, ‘ The Two Roses,’ 
carried off by Mr. Reece’s ‘ New 
Musical Improbability, entitled 
Green Old Age.’ At the Prince 
of Wales’s we are presented with 
a revival of ‘ Society.’ The Court 
Theatre endeavours to attract the 
public with Mr. Merivale’s adapta- 
tion of ‘Le Voyage de Monsieur 
Perichon,’ and Mr. Marshall’s 
adaptation of the American co- 
medy of‘ Saratoga.’ This last pro- 
gramme makes one inquire, with 
a feeling akin to dismay, whether 
English dramatists mean to resign 
their position altogether, and are 
going to be content in the future 
to be translators and adaptors? 
Mr. Merivale has produced two 
dramas, ‘ A Son of the Soil’ and 
‘The White Pilgrim,’ which, for 
dramatic point and literary excel- 
lence are of an eminently superior 
quality; and Mr. Marshall’s 
comedy, ‘ False Shame,’ has led 
us to hope for still better produc- 
tions. Both these writers ought 
to take a high place among modern 
dramatists, and it is disappointing 
to find them condescending to a 
lower station in the path of fame. 
Their reply would probably be 
that they supply that for which 
there is a demand, and that we 
must not find fault with them, but 
with the public, which prefers the 
less elevated class of entertain- 
ment. And with this apology it 
is difficult to be discontented, for 
the argument is painfully true. 
The fact is the British public does 
not care very much about the 
drama for the drama’s sake: it 
goes to the play because it wants 
a little excitement, a gentle relaxa- 
tion, a painless alterative. It goes 
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to the theatre just as it goes for a 
walk, or out to a dinner party, or 
to a missionary meeting—just as 
it sets about any other harmless 
employment. It never occurs to 
the public, in watching the progress 
of a dramatic performance, that 
the mirror is being held up to 
nature; that the vices and follies 
of mankind are being satirised ; 
that there is a moral to be deduced 
from the final situation upon 
which the act-drop falls. To ex- 
pect that any such reflections will 
accompany the audience home to 
bed is to exhibit a lamentable 
want of understanding as to the 
nature of the reasons which induce 
people to go to the theatre at all. 
The vast majority of the theatrical 
manager’s customers deal with 
him because they think he will 
provide them with two or three 
hours’ amusement which will make 
no demand upon their intellectual 
capacities, and which will prove a 
real conirast to the labours and 
anxieties of the working day. Of 
course I do not include among 
these the tooth-pick heroes, the 
votaries of the fleshly school, the 
pink-tight anatomists who rejoice 
in the gyrations of a ‘ Wiry Sal,’ 
the pallid youths who delight in 
boasting that ‘ Lardy Dardy’ has 
given them a wink from behind 
the footlights: these wretched 
creatures are the parasites that 
feed upon dramatic offal, and are 
the plagues of boxes and stalls. 
They are greater nuisances in the 
theatre—far greater—than the 
harmless individuals who solicit 
fees for providing a footstool, or 
that printed information with 
regard to the performance usually 
known asa playbill. Iam content 
to speak of those persons who 
support the theatres. I desire to 
express my earnest wish that pay- 
ing playgoers generally would be 
a little more particular in their 
tastes, and would not leave criticism 


Social Subjects. 


entirely in the hands of the gentle- 
men who write the notices for the 
papers. I wish that they would 
learn to look upon the dramatic 
profession as an art, and that they 
would condemn bad actors and 
bad plays as unreservedly as they 
condemn bad lawyers, bad cooks, 
bad paintings, and bad dinners. 
If they were a little more refined 
in their tastes we should not have 
to complain as loudly as some of 
us do of the incompetency of so 
many of our actors, of the care- 
lessness of our dramatic authors, 
and of the want of high-class 
managers. If the public, in short, 
would be more particular as to 
the character of the dramatic 
representations it pays to witness, 
we should soon be blessed with 
more really good performers, more 
substantial companies, more care- 
ful authors, and superior managers. 
As things are the few who recog- 
nise the dramatic art as a liberal 
profession have much to com- 
plain of. 


The kind of performance that 
at present is thoroughly enjoyed 
by the public, and usually proves 
most remunerative to the theatrical 
manager, is to be seen at the 
Charing Cross Theatre. Mr. H. B. 
Farnie, who is as well known now 
as Mr. Burnand, or Mr. Byron 
himself, has taken the old story of 
Bluebeard, and has actually suc- 
ceeded in making a very funny 
thing of it. Or, at least, the 
actors succeed in making the 
audience laugh amazingly. The 
difficulty of talking or writing 
about this species of histrionic 
art consists in the fact that it is 
almost impossible to say where 
the author ends and the actor 

i The critic becomes be- 
wildered when he endeavours to 
apportion his praise. He finds 
himself compelled to say that some 
doubt exists in his mind as to 





whether ‘Bluebeard,’ as compli- 
cated by Mr. Farnie, would attract 
the public at all, if it were not for 
the efforts of Mr. Lionel Brough, 
who plays the part of the blue poly- 
gamist, joined to the truly comical 
exertions of Mr. Willie Edouin as 
the Heathen Chinee, and to the 
fascinations of Miss Lydia Thomp- 
son. The libretto of ‘ Bluebeard’ 
would probably not be selected as 
a subject of deep consideration in 
the library. The story is familiar 
to most of us, and Mr. Farnie’s 
treatment of it is not particularly 
original. And yet we cannot but 
feel that the actors who afford us 
so much amusement ought to be 
very much obliged to Mr. Farnie 
for giving them such opportunities 
for displaying their respective 
talents. I give it up. It is one 
of those mysteries which I seek 
in vain tograsp. It is far beyond 
me. I wish Mr. Farnie would 
confide to me what he really thinks 
about it, then I should be truly 
happy. But this is too much to 
expect, so I put the problem aside. 
Honour to whom honour is due, 
and so let us give it all round. 
Let me be content with particu- 
larising thus much: Time deals 
gently with Miss Lydia Thompson, 
* and she appears to be superior in 
every way to what she was when 
I last saw her, some ten years ago. 
Mr. Lionel Brough is one of the 
best comedians on the English 
stage, and I venture to say that 
there is a higher fame in store for 
him ; and I hope that some author, 
with the kind permission of a 
manager, will some day provide 
him with a part in which his 
talents have areal chance. As for 
the American actor, Mr. Edouin, 
it is sufficient to say that he is 
the best burlesque actor, in the 
true meaning of the word, that 
we have seen fora long time. I 
must not forget to mention another 
American performer, Mr. John 
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Morris, who is forced into the 
piece for the purpose of exhibiting 
a truly marvellous Protean energy. 
By means of some ingenious me- 
chanism, concealed, apparently, in 
the small of his back, he, with 
electric rapidity, assumes different 
characters and costumes in pre- 
sence of the audience. His per- 
formance is remarkably clever, 
but I do not clearly see what it 
has to do with the drama. 


But, notwithstanding the popu- 
larity of burlesque opéra bouffe, 
no one will believe in the decline 
of the drama who, on Saturday 
evening, October 31, 1874, assisted 
at the production of ‘Hamlet’ 
at the Lyceum Theatre, Hamlet 
Mr. Henry Irving. It is my chief- 
est delight to think that among 
that vast audience there was not 
one who had not crowded in for 
the sake of art, and not one who 
had squeezed himself into a place 
merely for the sake of getting a 
little amusement. They may have 
been coarse critics, some of those 
shirt-sleeved mechanics in the gal- 
lery; but they had a true instinct, 
and they thoroughly appreciated 
Mr. Irving’s quiet subtlety; for 
never once, from beginning to end 
of this most fascinating play, did 
this young and charming actor at- 
tempt any of those elocutionary 
tours de force which are in certain 
circles supposed to exercise an ir- 
resistible influence over pit and 
gallery. Mr. Irving’s Hamlet is es- 
sentially an intellectual and poetic 
performance. Compared with our 
previous experience, his is a highly- 
finished miniature, presenting an 
elaboration in detail, and a deter- 
mined avoidance of those broad 
and thickly-coloured effects which 
the traditions of English tragedy 
have so much delighted in. In- 
deed, Mr. Irving’s pre-Raphaelism 
was almost too refined for the size 
of the theatre, and it requires a 
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second and third visit to rightly 
appreciate the symmetry of the 
performance. Many of those who 
were present on this famous Satur- 
day night—for famous it will be 
in theatrical annals—were present 
also, more than a decade since, 
when Mr. Fechter made his first 
appearance as Hamlet, and created 
so much sensation and such a con- 
troversy. Frex Lance was among 
those present, and, in justice to an 
actor who has slipped from our 
sight, but who has left an indelible 
impression on our dramatic annals, 
it is only right to say that Mr. 
Fechter wrought an immense en- 
thusiasm on that occasion, and can 
never be forgotten; and, conse- 
quently, there were not a few who 
drew comparisons between the per- 
formance of the then fascinating 
and sympathetic Frenchman and 
the colder, less physically powerful 
English artist. But a little reflec- 
tion showed that, if such compari- 
sons were made at all, they need 
not be odious. The two actors go 
side by side; each is sui generis. 
And those who love the drama 
may be honestly gratified in think- 
ing that, while the generality of 
French actors are confessedly su- 
perior to our own, one ‘ native 
here, and to the manner born,’ 
has reached a point of excellence 
of which the renowned Comédie 
Frangaise might well be proud. 
It is not my business in these co- 
lumns to go into details of Mr. 
Irving’s performance; the able 
writers in the London press have 
exhausted the subject. There is 
only one remark which I feel con- 
strained to make, as I have not 
observed that any of the regular 
critics have anticipated me, and it 
is this: In the well-known ‘ closet 
scene’ with his mother, Hamlet 
compares his father with his uncle. 
He says: — 


*Look here, upon this picture, and on 
this.’ 
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The actor has usually snatched at 
a miniature hanging by a chain 
round the Queen’s neck, and placed 
it side by side with a miniature he 
himself wears. Mr. Irving discards 
the tradition entirely. He sketches 
the portraits from his ‘ mind’s eye.’ 
He will have nothing to do with 
such stage accessories. His new 
reading has been generally ap- 
plauded ; but is it justifiable in the 
face of the text? What are the 
lines ? 


‘Look here, upon this picture, and on 
this. 
The counterfeit presentment of two bro- 
hers.’ 


Surely this refers to some actual 
pictures visible in the room. It 
appears to me that Mr. Irving’s 
method can only be upheld in the 
belief that the second line is an 
interpolation; and no doubt the 
eminent tragedians of former days 
took considerable liberties with 
Shakespeare. Still, I never heard 
that there was any doubt as to the 
genuineness of this particular line, 

Of the other actors in this re- 
vival of ‘ Hamlet’ it is sufficient to 
say, that Miss Isabel Bateman 
makes a sweet Ophelia, and plays 
the unhappy part with grace, in- 
nocence, and touching pathos; Mr. 
T. Swinbourne is the conventional 
King; and Miss Pauncefort does 
not attempt anything out of the 
common in representing Gertrude. 
Mr. T. Mead isa stalwart and sten- 
torian Ghost. The Laertes of Mr. 
E. Leathes is tame and colourless ; 
and Mr. G. Neville, a most useful 
actor, hardly does himself justice 
as Horatio. Mr. Chippendale’s Po- 
lonius is disappointing. How is it 
Mr. John Clayton is not in the 
cast? He would have played Po- 
lonius or the King admirably. 

I venture to express the hope 
that the next Shakespearian cha- 
racter that Mr. Irving will play 
will be Iago, and after that Mac- 
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beth. Then I believe he would go 
on from triumph to triumph. 

The ‘ Merchant of Venice ’ is to 
be produced at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre next Easter, and ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’ at the 
Gaiety at Christmas. We only 
want the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ at the Haymarket, and 
‘The Comedy of Errors’ at the 
Vaudeville. 


It is probable that Professor 
Tyndall was not very much alarmed 
at the agitation which his address 
to the British Association at Belfast 
early in the autumn so thoroughly 
aroused. No man living is more 
in the habit of weighing his words 
and amply considering the state- 
ments he intends to publish. It 
provoked, he admits in the preface, 
‘an unexpected amount of criti- 
cism,’ and those who can appre- 
ciate his immense labours in 
fields of scientific inquiry can 
recognise in this remark a charit- 
able belief in the education of 
mankind, and an innocent surprise 
that any public writer or speaker 
should imagine that his utterances 
were dictated by any other desire 
than that of elucidating the 
mysteries of the universe. It has 
often seemed to me that scientific 
men, strong in their own know- 
ledge, and assured of the sincerity 
of their motives, are apt to think 
too lightly of the enormous amount 
of ignorance that pervades even 
the most highly civilised nations. 
In the contemplation of their own 
recondite studies they appear to 
forget how lamentably superficial 
is the amount of learning which 
society requires of the general 
mass of its constituent elements. 
The general public, which the 
learned Professor addressed 
through the medium of the press, 
knows absolutely nothing about 
‘atoms’ and ‘ molecules,’ and its 
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first impulse is to resent a demand 
upon its mental resources, which, 
it is painfully aware, are wholly 
unable to make any adequate 
response. And as there is nothing 
that a vast amount of self-satisfied 
people dislike so much as being 
convicted of a want of informa- 
tion, they endeavour to prove the 
stability of their position by an 
attempt to overwhelm their new 
teacher by calumny, objurgation, 
and ridicule. For such minds it 
is sufficient if, with a certain 
amount of tall talk and a show of 
reasoning, they can to their satis- 
faction convict their antagonist of 
what they please to call Atheism. 
This man, they virtually say, does 
not believe in God as we do, 
therefore everything he says is 
certain to be wrong. It never 
seems to occur to them that it is 
even remotely possible that their 
notions of God may be very false. 
They hold an hereditary set of 
opinions upon this sublime sub- 
ject, and they cannot conceive the 
possibility of these opinions being 
modified. When Darwin pub- 
lished his book on ‘ The Origin of 
Species,’ there arose a shriek of 
universal execration, not so much 
from the fact that the theory 
suggested that man was the highest 
development among animals— 
goodness knows that we have 
plenty of human apes and monkeys 
among us now—but that it cast 
a doubt upon the story of Adam 
and Eve. Ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred who condemned 
Darwin never took the trouble to 
read his book and follow his argu- 
ments; it was quite enough for 
them that somebody told them 
that the writer held that the 
human race probably originated 
from a lower type in creation, and 
that Adam and Eve were entirely 
fictitious personages invented by 
a Hebrew cosmogonist to account 
for man’s place in nature—and 
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they at once raised the war cry 
of ‘ Atheist,’ and induced Mr. 
Disraeli to say that for his part 
he was inclined to think that he 
more probably sprang from an 
angel. Nothing can be more 
utterly untrue than to denounce 
Professor Tyndall as ‘ ignoring the 
existence of God;’ he does nothing 
of the sort. He never dreams of 
saying that matter, somehow or 
other, originally evolved itself. 
He holds as strongly as the ancient 
philosopher, Democritus, that ex 
nihilo nihil fit—from nothing comes 
nothing. Some existent First 
Cause there must be somewhere. 
Philosophy has tried to evolve it 
from metaphysics, and has hope- 
lessly failed. Science is content 
to work on, multiplying experi- 
ment upon experiment, making 
copious notes of phenomena as 
they occur; studying with un- 
wearied patience the museum of 
the earth as geology unfolds it to 
our view; noting the habits and 
breeding of the lower orders of 
creation; marking the curious 
sexual intercourse of plants; sub- 
jecting to the microscope the 
mysteries of the inferior forms of 
life; ‘telling the number of the 
stars, and calling them all by 
their names ;’ making an accurate 
geographical survey of the moon; 
inspecting and analysing the 
gaseous nature of the sun; dis- 
covering the secrets of the depths 
of the ocean ; climbing the hitherto 
untrodden heights of snow-clad 
mountains, and penetrating to the 
icebound regions of the Arctic pole. 
Metaphysicians and philosophers 
have been satisfied to sit at home 
poring over the imaginative theories 
of their predecessors; evolving a 
cosmogony from their inner con- 
sciousness ; writing down what they 
considered the laws of the universe 
ought to be, and inditing treatises 
upon the origin of evil and the 
nature of God. To the 2 priori 


theologians we are indebted for 
some of the most infamous actions 
which have degraded the history 
of mankind ; they crucified Christ ; 
they prompted the persecutions of 
Diocletian; they suggested the 
Crusades; they framed the In- 
quisition; they encouraged Alva; 
they burned Protestants under 
Mary, and racked Romanists under 
Elizabeth ; they invented the penal 
laws, and kept Jews out of Parlia- 
ment. Science, though it has suf- 
fered from them, has never even 
dreamed of retaliating. It has 
pursued its amiable and hopeful 
course in spite of all the opposi- 
tion that superstition and bigotry 
could offer it. For it has founded 
its claims to the attention of the 
world not upon its fancies, but 
its facts. Step by step, substan- 
tiating its position as it feels its 
way, it unfolds to those who care 
to trace its onward march a sub- 
lime knowledge which all theolo- 
gies have been powerless to reach. 
It demands no unreasoning belief, 
no child-like credulity ; it advances 
its proofs simultaneously with its 
assertions. If it places one foot 
upon @ doubtful piece of ground 
in the quagmire of uncertainty, it 
does not withdraw the other from 
its securer hold till the advanced 
position is assured. Is it he- 
terodox to say that if hard names 
are to be used at all, theology is 
more liable to the charge of 
Atheism than science is? For 
theology thinks that by the opera- 
tions of the mind alone it can 
discover God, while science re- 
solutely discards all intuitive and 
imaginative notions, and seeks 
Him in the eternal records of His 
works. 

Is it a dream to think that 
science is destined to take the 
place of theology—that a few 
more generations will witness the 
last expiring flame and the final 
extinction of those perplexing con- 
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troversies which have so em- 
bittered the histories of nations 
and the lives of individuals ? 
Is the thought wholly groundless, 
that by the time another century 
has passed away the priesthoods 
of the civilised world will have 
become merged in the students of 
nature, and the dogmas of Chris- 
tendom will remain merely as 
matters of historical lore, and 
become the interesting property 
of the archxologist and anti- 
quarian? The aspect of the present 
religious situation of the social 
community renders such a question 
worthy of consideration, and no 
pulpit diatribes can silence it. 
The birth of Protestantism in- 
augurated the era of free inquiry, 
which no Vatican thunders can 
silence. Protestantism has striven 
hard against its own logical con- 
sequences, and hereditary faith 
has quailed before the results a 
revolt against authority implied, 
Many there are who close their 
ears and eyes against the in- 
exorable rationalism which the 
remorseless processes of thought 
and knowledge demand, and refuse 
to allow their inherited creed to 
be placed in the crucible of criti- 
cism. But there are not wanting 
other and stronger intellects which 
are conscientiously convinced that 
truth is not a matter of intuitive 
perception, and that so great a 
treasure cannot be won without 
endless toil, deep anxiety, and 
painful sacrifice. To such minds 
Professor Tyndall says: ‘A hint 
of Hamlet’s, however, teaches us 
how all the troubles of common 
life may be ended; and it is per- 
fectly possible for you and me to 
purchase intellectual peace at the 
price of intellectual death. The 
world is not without refuges of 
this description; nor is it wanting 
in persons who seek their shelter 
and try to persuade others to do 
the same. The unstable and the 
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weak will yield to this persuasion, 
and they to whom repose is sweeter 
than truth. But I would exhort 
you to refuse the offered shelter 
and to scorn the base repose—to 
accept, if the choice be forced 
upon you, commotion before stag- 
nation, the leap of the torrent 
before the stillness of the swamp.’ 


When it was announced in Sep- 
tember that the October number 
of the ‘Contemporary Review’ 
would contain an article by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone on 
‘Ritualism and Ritual,’ consider- 
able speculation was indulged in 
as to what line the ex-Premier 
would take. Some suspected that 
he would give the Ritualists an 
enthusiastic support, and so pre- 
pare the public mind for a yet 
more important convert to Rome 
than is to be found in the person 
of Lord Ripon; others prophesied 
an article showing the necessity of 
the disestablishment of the Church 
of England; others—a very few 
others—looked for an apology of 
the famous speech made on the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill 
during its passage through the 
House of Commons, and an appeal 
to the Protestantism of the nation, 
which might compete with Mr. 
Disraeli’s efforts in that direction. 

Well, the end of September ar- 
rived, and the newspapers were 
duly furnished with advance sheets 
containing Mr. Gladstone’s article, 
and the usual amount of leading 
articles appeared dealing with Mr. 
Gladstone’s lucubrations. The tone 
invariably employed was that of 
disappointment. Able editors pro- 
fessed to have expected some so- 
lution of the great religious diffi- 
culty of the day from such a writer. 
True, something eccentric might be 
expected from Mr. Gladstone’s »s- 
thetic and emotional turn of mind ; 
still it was hoped that some states- 
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manlike policy would have been 
enunciated with reference to these 
‘troublers of Israel.’ Some way 
out of the hopeless labyrinths of 
interminable prosecutions, which 
seem now to threaten every parish 
priest in England, was eagerly 
waited for by puzzled bishops; 
and possibly the Prime Minister 
himself felt some heart-flutterings 
as he anticipated the printed paper 
which promised to place his for- 
midable opponent in his grasp. 
But journalist, ecclesiastic, and po- 
litician were alike doomed to dis- 
appointment. Mr. Gladstone’s ar- 
ticle on ‘Ritualism and Ritual’ 
appeared, and in it was found no- 
thing but some observations on 
those matters, which are chiefly 
remarkable for the sound common 
sense which they display. There 
is nothing portentous in Ritualism 
per se, the right hon. writer shows 
us: it is to be found in tents, in 
camps, in municipal displays, in 
ordinary society. In religion it 
resolves itself, as elsewhere, into a 
proper appreciation of decency or 
order. What is to be blamed is 
Ritualism for Ritualism’s sake ; 
that is, the man who considers out- 
ward observances sufficient, with- 
out inward purity of conscience, is 
a worthless being; and this, after 
all, is merely a truism. ‘No ritual 
is too much, provided it is subsi- 
diary to the inner work of wor- 
ship: and all ritual is too much, 
unless it ministers to that purpose.’ 
There are certain minds to which 
solemn ritual is a necessity in the 
conduct of divine worship; they 
hold such ceremonial to be as ne- 
cessary in worshipping the King of 
kings as court etiquette must be 
observed in approaching the pro- 
sence of an earthly sovereign. 
Other minds are of opinion that in 
both cases all ritual is too much. 
Who is to judge between them ? 
Neither party is likely to convince 
the other, and, consequently, it is 


better for the peace of society that 
both should be allowed to go their 
own way, unless their idiosyncra- 
sies, being pushed too far, are 
likely to provoke hostilities which 
threaten to cause a breach of the 
peace; and then the State must 
interfere in one direction or the 
other, for the sake of the common 
weal. 

Mr. Gladstone asks, ‘ What is 
ritualism ? and he replies, ‘It is 
unwise, undisciplined reaction from 
poverty, from coldness, from bar- 
renness, from nakedness; it is 
overlaying Purpose with adventi- 
tious and obstructive incumbrance; 
it is departure from measure and - 
from harmony in the annexation 
of appearance to substance, of the 
outward to the inward; it is the 
caricature of the Beautiful; it is 
the conversion of helps into hin- 
drances ; it is the attempted sub- 
stitution of the secondary for the 
primary aim, and the real failure 
and paralysis of both. A great 
deal of our architecture, a great 
share of our productions has been, 
or is, it may be feared, very ritual- 
istic indeed.’ I admit that I am 
unable to fathom the depths of 
this definition ; but, if the Ritualist 
is at all hurt by it, I would sug- 
gest to him that there is a cutting 
sarcasm in the last remark which 
makes ample amends for any pre- 
vious disagreeable sentiment. But 
I equally admit that Ritualism has 
been unwise and undisciplined ; 
and it is worth while considering 
briefly why it is so unpleasantly 
distinguished. The reason is to 
be found, I honestly believe, in the 
absolute incapacity of the bench of 
bishops to deal with anything out 
of the ordinary routine of the 
episcopal career. The great mis- 
fortune—or it may be the great 
advantage—ofthe Anglican Church 
is, that its rulers are selected from 
the ranks of mediocrity. The late 
Bishop Wilberforce was the sole 











exception to this rule, and it is the 
shame—or the glory—of Mr. Dis- 
raeli that he did not advance the 
Bishop of Oxford to the see of 
Canterbury when he had the 
chance. From the commencement 
of the Tractarian movement, more 
than a generation ago, scarcely one 
bishop has known what to do with 
those zealous leaders of ecclesiasti- 
cal thought it was the prime epis- 
copal duty to lead and to control. 
Students of the life of Wesley know 
how the bishops of the day dealt 
with him. Later on, they served 
Dr. Newman in the same way, and 
made the Church of England im- 
possible for one of her noblest 
sons. Their policy has been just 
the same with the modern Ritual- 
ists as it was with Wesley and 
Newman. Instead of utilising the 
zeal or enthusiasm which has 
been at the bottom of the move- 
ment, the lordly prelates of the 
Establishment have been contented 
to denounce it, and to worry in 
every possible manner the ardent 
spirits they should have fostered 
and guided. Who can marvel, 
then, that Ritualists have been 
‘unwise’ and ‘ undisciplined’? 
Wisdom seldom characterises en- 
thusiasm ; and what discipline can 
be expected in an army when the 
superior officers remain comfort- 
ably in their quarters, satisfied 
that the general orders sufficient 
in a time of ‘peace will do equally 
well when the enemy is at the 
gates? Not one bishop has met the 
Ritualist difficulty with anything 
approaching to a statesmanlike 
policy—not one has endeavoured 
to guide the revolution. The 
movement was unpopular, as al- 
most all great movements are in 
England, and this was quite suffi- 
cient for the right reverend fathers 
in God. They are perfectly well 
aware that their position in the 
House of Lords trembles in the 
balance, and on no account must 
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they endanger their popularity. 
The Bishop of Lincoln alone—to 
his honour be it said — has a 
courage worthy of his spiritual 
position. Any of my readers who 
desire to learn the recent mani- 
festations of episcopal wisdom have 
only to read a published letter from 
Dr. Dykes to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, which has just reached its 
second edition. In the appendix 
will be found some instructive 
correspondence with his Grace the 
Archbishop of York. 

In commenting upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s article, the ‘Times’ took 
occasion to observe that the real 
gist of the matter is sacerdotalism. 
Sacerdotalism is the essence of 
Ritualism, and such a principle 
cannot be permitted among us 
Protestants. Now, if sacerdotalism 
means a determination on the 
part of the priesthood to control 
the consciences of mankind, no 
one is more ready than myself to 
do battle against such a mon- 
strous resolution. The layman 
has just the same sources of in- 
formation at his command as the 
priest has; and many of the laity 
nowadays are as well acquainted 
with theology as the clergy are; 
and, moreover, they are quite as 
competent to give counsel in 
spiritual cases. The consulting- 
room of a physician and the 
chambers of a lawyer are as 
sacred as the confessionai of the 
priest, and, probably, better prac- 
tical advice is usually given in the 
two former places than in the 
latter, though there certainly are 
cases which the clergyman can 
deal with more effectually than 
the physician or the solicitor. 
But we entertain no fear whatever 
that, because doctors and lawyers 
are the repositories of our secrets, 
therefore we are likely to be sub- 
jugated by them. And the same 
may be said of priests. Their 
opinion goes for what it is worth 
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with the reasonable persons who 
seck their advice. If a doctor tells 
a patient that if he persists in fol- 
lowing a certain mode of life he will 
certainly be very ill, and will, in all 
human probability, die; ifa lawyer 
tells his client that if he goes on 
with his action he will certainly have 
to pay heavy damages, the patient 
or the client is simply a block- 
head if he disregards their advice. 
So if a clergyman tells anybody 
who seeks his assistance that he 
must amend his morals or be con- 
tent to remain a very wicked man, 
and, further, shows him how he 
should subdue his passions and 
what means he should take to- 
wards leading a better life, the 
clergyman should be obeyed, just 
as doctor or lawyer should be 
obeyed. But if either of these 
three professional gentlemen 
should say to their respective 
clients, ‘You are in a very bad 
way, and henceforth you must 
trust yourself entirely to my 
guidance,’ either in this world or 
in the next, as the case may be, 
that man would be simply an 
idiot who surrendered himself en- 
tirely to their individual guidance. 
Common sense would tell him so. 
And though the practical experi- 
ence of the doctor and the lawyer 
gives enormous weight to their 
counsels, the priest can offer 
nothing but possibilities. The 
priest knows no more of hell or 
heaven than the layman does, 
nor has he any jurisdiction over 
the mercy of God, whatever the 
meaning of the power of the keys 
may be. Take, for instance, the 
much misunderstood doctrine of 
absolution. When a priest pro- 
nounces that extraordinarily strong 
formula which is to be found in 
the Office for the Visitation of- the 
Sick in the. Book of Common 
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Prayer, he implies nothing more 
than that if the penitent is truly 
repentant of his sins God forgives 
him. The popular notion of ab- 
solution, viz., that a man may 
commit a grievous offence and be 
absolved in the confessional, and 
then commit another, and get ab- 
solved for that, and so on ad in- 
jinitum, is entirely false. The 
absolution depends upon the real 
repentance of the sinner, and the 
reformation of his life, and of this 
God alone is the judge. And 
when this is once clearly under- 
stood, what becomes of sacer- 
dotalism ? 

But it is worthy of remark that 
‘ priestcraft’ or ‘ sacerdotalism ’ 
is by no means the exclusive pro- 
perty of ‘ Rome’ or of ‘ Ritualism.’ 
Can superstition further go than in 
those laws which obtain on the 
other side of the Tweed with refer- 
ence to the observance of Sunday? 
In that land of bleak and cheerless 
Calvinism the first day of the 
week is hedged about with ordi- 
nances in a manner positively 
annoying to the simple Christian. 
One who spake as man never 
spake said that the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not maa for 
the Sabbath; but the Scotch Kirk 
has chosen to reverse this prin- 
ciple, and there is no need for 
me to recount the penalties that 
await the unlucky sportsman who 
would venture to cast a fly upon 
a Sunday, or the musician who 
would persist in playing the piano 
upon that day. Laws of this 
kind are based upon the extreme 
sacerdotal principle, and are car- 
ried out with the intolerance of 
the Inquisition. Would it not 


“be as well to clear ourselves of 
those follies first before we con- 
demn Ritualism on account of its 
tendencies to sacerdotalism ? 

Free Lance. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘The Life of Samuel Lover.’ 
By Bayle Bernard. Henry S. King 
and Oo. 

‘Idolatry. A Romance.’ By Ju- 
lian Hawthorne. Henry S. King 
and Co. 

‘Whispers from Fairy Land.’ 
By the Right Hon. E. H. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, M.P. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 

‘On the North Wind — Thistle- 
down.’ By the Hon. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. Henry S. King and Co. 

‘Poems.’ By Augustus Taylor. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 

‘ The Perils of Orphanhood.’ By 
the Author of ‘ The Bairns.’ Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 

‘ Scripture Proverbs.’ By Francis 
Jacox. Hodder and Stoughton. 

* A Romance of Acadia.’ (From 
a Sketch by the late Charles 


Knight.) Sampson Low, Marston, - 


Low, and Searle. 


E have here, perhaps, as com- 
plete a life of Samuel Lover 
as it was possible to give us, the 
great drawback to its perfection 
being that of so many other bio- 
graphies, an absence of personal 
domestic detail, as shown forth in 
his private correspondence. But 
Mr. Bernard informs us in his pre- 
face that this formed one of his 
great stumbling blocks in the per- 
formance of his duty. He would 
much have preferred to let Lover 
speak for himself, but found that 
he had not left behind him any 
such records of his experience. 
With this exception, however, the 
biography is not only most inter- 
esting, but minutely followed up 
from the day that saw its subject 
born in Dublin in 1797, to that 
on which he was laid to rest in 
Kensal Green in 1868. 
To those desultory readers who 
have only thought of Samuel 





Lover as a writer of ballads, it will 
come as a surprise to hear that he 
was not only a poet and a novelist, 
but a dramatist, painter, etcher, 
and composer into the bargain. 
In fact, he was one of those versa- 
tile geniuses for whom the most 
appropriate adjective is ‘ popular,’ 
and his general amiability and 
happy, cheerful temperament seem 
to have rendered him as congenial 
a companion in private as he was 
in public—the true test of a man’s 
real worth. He was associated 
with most of the leading men and 
women of his day ; and such names 
as Moore, Serjeant Talfourd, Lady 
Blessington, Lady Morgan, Syd- 
ney Smith, and numberless others, 
are sufficient guarantee in them- 
selves for the interest of a life 
that was intimately mixed up with 
their own. 

In 1846, Lover, then a family 
man, left his wife and daughters 
in order to do what so many lite- 
rary men have done since, visit 
America with the entertainment 
which he had successfully pro- 
duced in England some little time 
before. There he made the ac- 
quaintance of Washington Irving, 
N. P. Willis, and Bryant the poet, 
and was warmly received. Three 
chapters are dedicated, with much 
advantage, to the details of this 
journey, and the many places he 
visited ; and the volume winds up 
with an account of his last illness 
and death. A perusal of the en- 
tire narrative inspires one with 
the greatest respect for a man who 
could lead so public and engross- 
ing a life, and pass through it so 
blamelessly.- In the words of his 
biographer, ‘One of the most 
honourable and gratifying facts 
that can be referred to in respect 
to him is that his life was such 
a pure one. In the days of his 
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greatest gaiety, when he lived 
most within the vortex and seduc- 
tions of society, it could be said 
of him, as of few others, that he 
Was a man exempt from vices;’ 
and what higher praise or nobler 
monument could any one of us 
desire! The second volume con- 
tains Mr. Lover's unpublished 
writings, consisting of selections 
from his Entertainments, Ameri- 
can Sketches, and serious and 
comic poetry. In its way it is not 
less interesting than the first, and 
we consider that Mr. Bernard has 
made a valuable contribution to 
our national biographical litera- 
ture by the work in question. 

* . a . * 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s style 
has already been made known to 
the English public in ‘ Bressant.’ 
He possesses all the power of 
poetic imagery and elevated com- 
position that distinguishes his 
father’s writings ; but the natural 
interest is somewhat wanting. In 
the ‘Scarlet Letter’ and ‘The 
House of the Seven Gables,’ al- 
though the places, the people, 
and the customs may be strange 
to us, we can follow their actions 
and the workings of their spirits 
with understanding; but ‘Idol- 
atry,’ with all its beauty of lan- 
guage and ideas, is not reality. It 
remains on the memory like a 
beautiful dream or poem; but it 
does not absorb the present in- 
terest, so as to charm one to its 
volumes until they are concluded. 
It appeals to the intellect, but it 
does not touch the feelings. It 
will be admired, but it will not 
be popular. Perhaps Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne does not wish to be 
popular, and-is contented with 
the higher praise; yet we should 
like to see his evident power ex- 
erted in behalf of a story less 
mysterious and unnatural—more 
home-like and real. 


. * * * * 
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* Whispers from Fairy Land’ is 
the name of Mr. E. H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen’s new work for children, 
and we foretell that these ‘ Whis- 
pers’ will have to be very often 
read aloud this Christmas to a 
circle of open-eyed, wondering, 
flaxen-haired darlings, all eager to 
learn how the ‘ Lost Prince’ is re- 
stored by the dwarf to his royal 
parents; or what happened on the 
dreadful and mysterious ‘ Witches’ 
Island’; or what the ‘Silver 
Fairies’ had to say to old Simon 
Ricketts. Childhood is the one 
blessed and innocent thing left 
amongst us in this world of sin; 
and we do not envy the man who 
is above giving pleasure to little 
children, or caring for their en- 
joyment. And we do envy Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, as well as 
all the fathers, mothers, aunts, and 
uncles who carry home ‘ Whispers 
from Fairy Land’ in their pockets 
on the coming Christmas Eve. 

. * . * 


‘On the North Wind—Thistle- 
down.’ ‘ Poems.’— The hardest 
iask we are eyer called upon to do 
is to review second-rate poetry. 
There is so much that is pretty 
and fanciful—so little that pos- 
sesses sterling merit. Of the small 
volumes before us, Mrs. Willough- 
by’s will prove, perhaps, the more. 
attractive to general readers; but 
Mr. Taylor’s ideas and versifica- 
tion have most poetry in them. 
She has evidently made Tennyson 
her model :— 


‘And so he wearied out his soul with 
cares, 

With wonderment and fears; then gat 
him home, 

And tired with trouble, slept in peace 
at last.’ 


*I told him that I cannot be his wife; 
And he has left me, thinking me so cold, 
Heartless, and cruel, O! in time per- 
haps 

He’ll thank me, but will never, never 
know 

What this has cost me.” 




















Indeed, the three first pieces, 


‘Lady Alice,” ‘ Margaret, and 
* Euphemia,’ remind one in every 
line of ‘ Dora,’ and similar poems. 
Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, is 
more original, though at times he 
brings Adelaide Proctor forcibly 
before us; and surely the follow- 
ing rhythm strikes us with a sense 
that we have at some time and in 
some place read verses written by 
one Edgar Allan Poe :— 


* Came a feeling as if some one kindly 
Led me onward—then departed blindly : 
As if some one wise and condescending, 
For a moment to my weakness bending, 
Led me gently—for a moment only ; 
Then abruptly left me sad and lonely.’ 


We do not expect the poetry of 
inexperienced authors to be any- 
thing very remarkable; but it is 
a great mistake of them to mould 
their productions upon some mo- 
del too striking not to be recog- 


nised. Men like Tennyson and. 


Poe have carved out paths for 
themselves, so original as to be- 
come their exclusive property, and 
imitators of their style become 
plagiarists. We do not wish to ac- 
cuse either Mrs. Willoughby or Mr. 
Taylor of intentional plagiarism; 
but, like many other aspirants for 
literary favour, they have studied 
their favourite authors until they 
mistake the echo in their own 
breast for a spark of the ‘ Divine 
afflatus.’ At the same time their 
verses are metrical and melodious. 
* . +. 7 . 

‘ The Perils of Orphanhood’ has 
been written, doubtless, with the 
best intentions ; but the authoress 
is so ignorant of the subject she 
writes upon that her work is likely 
to mislead the young people for 
whose use it is intended. The 
days are past when the red-hot 
bigotry which denounced Popery 
as the service of the devil, branded 
every Catholic as either foolish or 
bad; and a book that treats of 
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such nonsense as Catholic priests 
stealing orphan children from 
their homes will be received fa- 
vourably by a very small portion 
of the British population. When 
the authoress has made herself ac- 
quainted with the first principles 
of the Catholic faith, doctrine, and 
practice, she may be better able 
to weave theological arguments 
thereon into her tales for the 
nursery. Until then, we think it 
would be better she should con- 
fine herself to such subjects as she 
really understands. 
* 7 * * * 

Mr. Jacox’s works are always 
entertaining, and ‘ Scripture Pro- 
verbs’ appears to us to be particu- 
larly so. It is a novel idea, too, 
to annotate and illustrate texts by 
reference to, and selections from, 
the various authors who have 
written on the subject, and it 
makes an interesting study to 
mark how much alike great minds 
can think. 

It almost dispenses with the 
obligation of reading for oneself 
to have Mr. Jacox to read for 
us; and we know of no modern 
writer who appears to possess a 
wider acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the present and the past. 
He comes before us laden, not 
with his own ideas, but the ideas 
of others; and the want of pre- 
sumption in his works is only 
equalled by the benefit derived 
from the perusal of them. 

7 * * * * 

This ‘Romance of Acadia’ 
founded on materials left behind 
him by the late Charles Knight, and 
cleverly woven into an interesting 
novel by the combined efforts of his 
daughter and granddaughter, pos- 
sesses the great merit of carrying 
us into scenes not hitherto intro- 
duced to fiction, and making us ac- 
quainted with historical facts not 
yet ‘done to death.’ We venture to 
say that the account of the grant of 
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Nova Scotia by Henri IV. to the Hu- 
guenots in 1604, and their perse- 
cution whilst there, and final dis- 
persion by the Catholic party in 
1627, is known, except by name, to 
a very few of Mudie’s readers, and 
we can assure them that ‘ A Ro- 
mance of Acadia’ is none the less 
engrossing, because its incidents 
are founded upon fact. The 
faithful love of Victoire for her 
dead boy lover is pathetic from its 
very simplicity, whilst the devo- 
tion of her hero husband to herself 
is no less so. The bright touches 
here and there’ of primitive Aca- 
dian life: the heroic pride of its 
women, and the tender courage of 
its men, are depicted so naturally 
as to force on us the conviction 
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that the portraiture is true.- The 
tale itself is of less account, al- 
though it is of no slight merit, 
being fresh and interesting, and 
related with ease: and the narra- 
tive of D’Aulnay de Charnisé’s 
cowardly attack on the fort of La 
Petite Rochelle, where Sir Charles 
de la Tour had left his wife un- 
protected in order to attend, as he 
supposed,- the death-bed of his 
enemy, the aforesaid Charnisé, is 
a most exciting description, and 
graphically rendered. We think 
the daughter and granddaughter 
of Charles Knight deserve to be 
congratulated on the happy use 
they have made of the materials 
left them. 
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